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PREFACE 


‘Trax work, the frst of ies kind, is an attempt to 
porumy the development of a richly endowed arist, 
from hia eattiest youth ep to 2 certain delinite period of 
thin exlatence, t0 analyse bis artietic and intliectuas 
‘capes, nod to waite these ieto an integral whole, 

‘There have been works without number dealing 
‘with the youth of artists, aod the craze for the telling 
cof anecdotes acd the recording and taventing of 
‘prculiniticn, has served to add to their profusion, unt a 
more than wuficiest record of the development of grett 
men has been bequeathed to us This record alto 
Inctudes many of thelr very easly works, But, even if 
‘tha (raditions were authesticated in x mare trustworthy 
manger than they tually are, they are disconntcted 
al fall of gups, and eansot be compared with a carefol 
‘ohsecvation of « single artistic personality, carried out 
‘lth dee regaed to all the essential phenomena. 

‘The mame holds good of works dealing primatily 
‘with premature aritic development. Here, also, 5 ton- 
tinuous record of artic creation, as revealed ta us by 
the close observation of creative activity, aflordx us an 
‘insight isto artistic development, which is important 
rot only for the elucidation of the problem of the 
particular individuality concersed, but who for establish- 
ing geoeral peinciples of artistic creation. 
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‘usa beter uadernasding of the pheoomean with which 
‘we are conkonted ia the easly artistic growth of many 
artist. These pheromens, mysterious ao long as they 
are isolated, become indispensable as soos ua they are 
Uoked up and ixcocpocaied intaa whole. Whether such 
‘an xin. wil be atutined, depends, on the ont hand, on 
the method and scope of invexiguton, and, an the otber, 
on the attitude of he investigator, who must be able, to 
1 certain extant, > rolinguh preconceived views and 
prejudices, To every investigator the thought must 
always be present, that the character which be iy ob- 
serving it that of anccher individual, and dufers 
therein from bis own, and that his oaaiprehension of 
ig though extensive, nutt always seaman Limited ; 
ust also always remember that his ows experiences 
tee largely lacomplee, acd that the esteral at hi 
command iy fmgmeciary, ard only wherw theoe 
feagmeata are brought into popes combination wil the 

er nature of the aris be revealed t0 ob with clearnaas 
and precision. 

In this work I have endeavoured to put before the 
public the cesult of my researches on the menisity of 
an unusually gifed chi. 1 Ihave been snovensul ia 
selecting, from among x susrber of observations, those 
Which ave most characteriatic and which serve to 
complete the picture of fitte Erwin, 1 may perbaps 
have mcceeded in throwiog some light on the great 
mynry of evolstion. In vonzection with this, { wil 
eal with some problems selative to my pacicalar 




















PREFACE ® 
subject, rach as, for Inemace, the appearance of musical 
talent at an easly age, the theory of musical geciut, the 
<ifterentaapecs of ausleal talent and toes investigation, 
cts. The book has been situs and the subject treated 
In auch a manser a8 10 provide  peycheogical interest 
or people who have na close connection with music, 1 
do tot conser that these observations ox the progress 
of development of one cil ic parielae potato any- 

prrehologically unique in my model, but I see 
spat from certaia Individual traits, « tyeical 








ia bi 
example of one kiod of musical artistic development. 





‘Therefore am ofthe opinion that che present investiga: 
tioa may prove historically wsful and tha, by wsvumiog, 
that 2 siailae course of developaent bas taken place in 
the early tives of some ofthe fazous stusclans,cetain 
hiatus may be covered, and many dowbeul points 
‘explained. 

Finally, [ have priated = small selection of Erwit 
sompontions that ‘masicl renders may follow his 
‘Progress in creative activity by observing his creations 
Ahemaaives. Thus, perhaps, words and mic may be 
successful fo achioving what words without cout, and 
music without words, wostd fil 0 convey. 


G. Rtvisz 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A MUSIGAL 
PRODIGY 


1 Introductory 


Mannan paycbology, for some time past, hay over~ 
amepped its initial programme, and has outgrown the 
scope ofthe intentions and hopes origizally formulated 
by Fechner. ‘Tbe methods of investigation have become 
mose varied, new Galds have bees opened, and probe 
toms have been attacked which were formecly regarded 
fun innecessible to exact researels. The ptooeaen of 
peychic uctiviey are being investigated with more and 
more precision, and attempts are also bel 
‘analyse complicated psychic structures, We are 10 








ually aad in its development, 1s already 
being made the aubject of inquiry. As innate ten- 
encies ure of fandamental importance 1s the evolution, 
of perspoality, itis of particular advantage to undertake 
casearchen of thin kind in the case of persone who 
ahow themselves already in their early youth to be 
endowed in an extraordinary measure with spicitual 
fo artatic capabitities. 

[found myself io touch with a temperament which 
sppmred to me to be of che bighest intarest (rom the 








3 TBE PSYCHOLOGY OF A MUSICAL PRODIGY 
point of view of musical art, ia the person of a child 
‘hope paychie Life I wried to study sore clonely. 

On first meeting this remaiable child I bad a 
strong impression that {was in the preseaoe of a most 
Inereating case, and I therefore profited by the occar 
sian, one which rarely presents itself to » paychologit, 
(o carry gut a systematic observation of an “infant 
prodigy 

‘Such cesearch Se apt to give ut, on the one hand, 
information aa to certain phenomens, such as the 
‘eations and opecations of the laws characteristic of 
Acistic creation; on the other baad it may fea un 
to certain conclusions with regard to the course of 
‘evolution usually taken by artistic talent. The insight 
which we obtain during research of Uris kind may 
‘often be of service in solving the universal problema 
shat arise in connection with artistic production. Such 
an inguicy cay also enlighven us as to what le is 
played by inate and iaherited tendencies, a subject 
the deepest roots of mhich have not yet been tapped 
and may help us to deterine the mental and a 
capabilities of human endenvanr. 

5 have examined this extraordinarily gifted child, 
swith the aid ofthe methods at ery disposal, endeavour- 
ing w discover the extem of his mesial capacity and 
endowment, anc, in connection with this, to establich 
‘what influences derermised the development of his 
musical talent 

I, ax time goes on, other similar cases are subjected 
10 minute investigation, i will be possible to compare 
the diffrent personalities wich each other, haviog 














‘INTRODUCTORY s 
engand to their capacities, their development, ete, und, 
as & result, it will be possibie to realm mare clearly 
the importance of many events and phases in the com- 
plicated course of development of the arts 

In the present work I have, { believe, been the 
{iret wo attempt tha favsetigation of the mental growth 
of « parteularly gifed person during the most inter 
‘ening acd enlighteaing period of his evolstion, and to 
follow the unfolding of a atiking gift from the very 
beginnings until the end of its fist period of develop 
mest. In spite of the didicultes that satucaly rise 
in a field in which, up to mow, 20 pelaciples for 
rymematic work have been established, I hope that the 
ssethod 1 have adopted for the solution of the various 
problems and in the javestigation of moutal and anistic 
nttnbutes, added to che diverse points of view {com 
‘which T have regarded this temperament, may help 
‘thers who may undertake similar research. 

‘The subjectof my investigations, Ecwis Nyiregyhisi, 
In already » famous pinist, and was, at that time, a 
ehild of grest talent asa composer, and endowed with 
‘a remarkable capacity for mussea! interpretation. 

His personality a3 a child bore « rariged resem- 
‘elance to that of the infant Moaart His creative git, 
aakesed atan early age, his general premature dovelop- 
spot, the keeness and ease of his creative ability, the 
rapidity of his aniatic evolution, hi remarkable talent 
for insorumectal technique, his great love of art, as well 
as his intelhgence, which is above the sormal level, bi 
wit, his joy in fife, his tenderness, his devotion to his 
‘parents, and, Snally, bis attachmeot to bis teachers, are 
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alt of them features which are inseparmbie from the 
lecture ofthe child Mozart. 

‘Agnarty asin the spciog of 19101 was engaged in the 
examination of Erwin, and would have liked to publish 
the results of my investigation in that year. Except, 
owever, for s short report, which I submitted to the 
Congress for Experimental Paychology at [nnsbruck 
in April 19:0, {did not publish anything on the 
rewults of my researches. I decided to keep the child 
‘under systematic observation during « longer period of 
his mental and artistic developmest, in view of the fect 
that, during the three ensuing years, bis musical talents 
developed in un wousual manner, especially his gt for 
composition, which expanded In such a measure that 
my hope of wesing Erwin become a great artiet was 
justied, It is owing to this delay in the publication 
fof my observations that I am now eoabled to add 0 
‘my eaclier noise a veries of more ceccot investigations 
concerning the development of the child ia the three 
‘enaving years. 

will now proceed to give a abort account of Hrwin’s 
Uf, since the infuence of his bome and that of the 
citcumstances under which he lived, seem to me to play 
‘2 part of some importance ia his development. 





2. Ue of Rrwin Nyieegyhst 


Exwi Nyouovirici was bora at Budapest, om the 
oth of January toma His pareets belonged to the 
educated middle classes, hie father, an well a5 

arandfather on the father's side, being tenor singers 
fn the chorus of the Royal Opera of Budapest, The 
family, therelore, Ind boon connected with music for 
the Int two generations. Indeed his father, although 
‘unable to devote himsel to 8 wore dhorough sudy of 
the art, being abliged to work for his living, end having 
sea gradually from very poor crcumsiaoces, bud, 
nevertheless, a deeper understanding af musical matters 
thanis usvally found in chorus singers. Erwin's mother 
‘also possessed considerable ical lest and appears 
to bave been a better muscian than the trther be, 
fon the other hand, seems to have had a core intimate 
fnnar mation to music than his wife. 1¢ may therefore 
‘ye maid that Erwin owes hie musica talent, in to far 
As it auy be considered an iokeritance, to his parents 
If it wese fensible in this case to employ the gesea- 
gical method, and trace the enuaical recocd of Erwin’s 
focbeacs, it might be possible to ascenain to which 
line of ancestors the transmission of inberited somxical 
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© THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A MUSICAL PRODIGY 
ity is pasticulsry to be ascribed. But chs, to our 
regret isizpossible, and we mast confice oue researchex 
to their st Uving descendants, ax the only data con- 
cxraing the previous history ofthe frily, which I have 
‘boon able to obtain by questioning some ofits members, 
ace regretiably vague and, is fact, exteod only to the 
imenediately preceding generation. 

In apite of careful research all chat I could discover 
conceming the Nyiregyhési family was that a near 
relative of the father's mother used to taach the piano 
im & small provincial tows, and that, among the 
sncestors of the father, there were a oumber af dls- 
tinguished ecclesiastics, whose mental qualities cerminly 
sbow theanselves in Ecwin. 

IF it wore not established that the grandfather on 
the father's side was a omusician if therefore, musical 
latest, oven in w slight degree, did not manifest iaelf 
in the father and grandfather; if farther, the biographies 
of famous musicians did not tend to show that in the 
rat auajority of cases, the inheritance of artistic talent 
fn derived from the father, oce might fee) inclised, 
‘owing to the grester talent of the mother, to ascribe 
‘the musical ability of Erwin to the maternal influence, 
The case would not be an isolated one, for many 
insunces are known, illustrting the tmnsmission of 
‘musleal tleat through the maternal side, as in the case 
of Mendelssotin, Grieg, Gounod, Rubinstein, aod others? 

‘The chief interest of the parents was at that ime 
centred in the boy, in whom they anw a future maestro. 
Tt ta greatly to be regreaed dhat the fatber died ear 

* Cemqare tt wit Th Rie, det ppc, Pa 9. 











LIFE OF ERWIX KYIREGYHAZI 2 


fu that thus the child Jost his ehief support in life 
We ome it to his memory to secard the fact that he 
withed to secure for dhe boy x quiet and undisturbed 
period of taining. He was far from desiring, ns often 
happens in the case of the fathers of “child prodigies, 
0 exploit his son's talent x3 = menos of subsistenos 
for the whole family, bot, on the contrary, did every- 
thiog in his power 10 assist him to become not oaly & 
fine, buts thoroughly well-trained arte 

Concerning the progress of the development of 
‘Broei's talent can furaish the following information 1 

Erwin was not one year old when be tcied to imitate 
singing, OC this his father is witness, In the second 
‘year of his life be is sald to have already been able 
to reproduce correctly melodies sung to hism at a time 
‘when bia capacity for verbal expression was, of course, 
sll very poor and defective’ Indeed, as the parents 
report, the development of speech was, ia tbe cus of 
Erwtin, actualty retarded, so that a decided progress 
fn this easpoct was only eoticeabis in the third year 
of his age, The actual form of this retarded develop. 
meat of speech I was not able definitely 10 ascertan. 
have ceceived data ca thes subject, but they wore t00 
tunrehable t2 cable me ts form from them a clear 
impression of the development of Erwin’s speech. Wo 
must, therefore, be satsfed with the important fact 
tat, even before the period of proper developntent of 
‘speech, the vocal reproduction of heard melodies wea 
accomplished by Erwin without dificolty. 

1.0 nda wd Sat De wre at sa when he went 
sete ee 
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‘When be bad completed his thind your bis father 
‘had already discovered that the child bad a sense af 
Absolute pitch, and he ould correctly looata on the 
‘Piano notes that were aung to bies* Ascording to the 
evidence both of his parents and thelr fiends, Krein 
was able to reproduce any melody suog to him with 
exactness on the mouth-organ. 

AL the beginning of his fourth year be began to 
play on the piano everything that be Ind board, During 
‘his time hie talent for composition begas to abow itself 
in impeovising and playing say fragments he had 
Invented. When be was three and « half years old 
he already composed tittle melodies, with accompeni- 
ment. As I have been informed, he played bis 
‘own compositions before the oolebrated ‘elit, David 
Popper, and before Julius Exkel, both professors of 
music at the Musical Academy, ia 1907, that is to 
say, in bis Sfth year. Up to this time Erwin bad not 
received any instruction io music, and it was only in 
dhs fftn yeas that he was given lessons in pitao-playing 
and readiag of music. At first, indeed, the teaching 
‘was irreguiac, and was received with lite seriousness 
by the pupil, and, only ix his sixth year, when he was 
ntered as a student at the Academy of Musle, did his 
segular tuition in music begin. From his sinth undit 
Iie twelfth yoar, at which time [ mas obliged to give 
‘up my observations, owing 12 bis Gepartare from his 
native Iand, bie Life took a normal course, Music was 
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Ure oF ‘YIREGYRAZI ® 
the centre of his interest during this time, to which 
‘there was gradually added an intense wish ox his part 
‘© acquire information on all posatble subjects. Schoo! 
id not satisfy his thirst for knowledge; be exployed 
al the at bis disposal in onder w follow his 
reais. The lasting ffectof these activities 
manifeswed themselves later i intellectual prowess. 

From a musica) standpoint this was a felicitous 
period for Erwin, Io creative and, more especialy, 
interpretative ar, be developed beyond all expecta- 
tion, At this time he bad not begua to play at public 
‘concerts, but, In his performances beloce musicians, 
1is suocese was frequent, bots in his own country and 
abroad, He went once, by invitation, to London, where 
Ihe played before the Royal family, and, in the house of 
‘Me Asquith, then Prime Miaister, before a select pubtic, 

His creative activicy, in the proper sense of the 
word, had already begun oo iis sixth year. AC this 
time bis fest weittes pleces were composed, such na 
1 barcarole, 1 berceuse, « dance of elves, a wedding 
march {the only work published before his twelfth yeas), 
‘2 funeral march, for ‘cello, an, Groally, a erenata, 
certain of which 1 publish in the Appendix. Though 
his readable creative genius only deciared itelf later, 
‘hose pieces already clearty show n most distinct talent 
for competion. But a considerable length of time 
passed before he began to study harmony, this theo 
rmtical muaical instruction only Insting a abort time, 
being cut short, owing to external causes, after fifteen 
Tessons, and not ustil a year later did be take it up 
agzio, From this time onward, Ervin parsued bis 























1 THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A MUSICAL PRODIGY 
shutien regulacly with only x few iterroptions, varying 
in lengtb? I shall give a more detailed account ofthis 
and of the various phases of bis axusical development 
{im another chapter. 

‘As the years pessed, the external conditions of his 
fife assumed a more and more ferournble aspect. The 
family were comfortably aff and dheir means, combined 
‘with the active Soterest taken by their frends in the 
boy's career, made it unnecessary for them to place any 
reateictions on bis musical taining. 

Erwin was, therefore, in x position to devote himself 
unhampered to bis art; he had been saved both from 
poverty and from great weslth, the wo disastrous 
‘extremes om the economic sale. As regards the artistic 
smalics of Erwis it may be mentioned dhat he missed 
the special privilege of maturing woder the stimstating 
inflvenen of » wusical home and artistic surroundings. 
Te eanoot, Indeed, be said that the abvecoe of sach 
surroundings exercises any adverse infuenot on the 
evelopment of his talent, which unfolded most rapidly 
And Howeced at a very early age s stl, is may be safely 
assumed that the stimutus which as artistic mien, and 
specially that of a musical amily, usually gives, would 
certainly have been beneficial to hie developaent ax an 
artist, 
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8. On the Barly Appearasce of Musical Talent 
Ia General 


1x In evident that, in this ease, we have to deal with 2 
Iboy endowed with musical interpretative and creative 
eifts, ‘That the talent or composition should show itaelf 
is m0 marked a munser so early in tife—in fact, almont 
in Infancy, and before the prover of snterprciation, cakes 
‘our cage appear all the more remariabie, since it ia well~ 
known that guch juvenile composers are rarely met 
‘with. Indeed, uhac creative talent sbould appear at all 
at such an ensly age, is quite exceptional, 

‘Ane rule, in the case of v-called infant prodigies,” 
interpeetative arustic taleat appears occasionally as early 
fas before the child's eighth year: the gift for com- 
position, om the other hand, i the great majocity of 
feates, is observed only when chuldbood ia drawing to & 
lave. The fact that the pawar of interpretation shows 
ftaelf earlier than the eveative power? explaina why 
ehuldren with creative at well as msterpretative ability, 
‘uaually appear before the puble as exccutants such 
earlier than a8 composers. ‘They are, therefore, in the 

1 Generiy peshng, mcelly eal eves tem expe 
appear ey ope ine are epee Tome we te rae 
(Wt sec tee th tc sso Cesta and 
een day sled Se eben Sercmeal io pope eat | Sot 
{er parodary, my pepe: Doe Pontos defen Began on Yer 
‘ekeeag (Dean primes Ph ae 














18 THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A MUSICAL PRODIGY 
fics period of tec mssica activity, sémired as virtosca, 
‘whereas the modest utterences of their creative gift are 
‘bardly ever considered as desecving of notice. 

‘Thus, in the case of J. S. Back, we know that be 
bad sustered the technique of both the violin and the 
‘orgas, whi his creative talent only awakened at 
comparatively late period. During his fife at Obrtrull 
(from bis tenth to his fourtzenth yeas) be ia not known, 
‘with cenainey, wo have composed at all, though It ight 
‘be possible fo assige the ebll very primitive fugue 
B anor (unpublished) to dhis peviod.* 1c was not uni} 
Is efghteenth year dhat he produced some works for 
the organ, which have become knows. It is tue dhat 
the ioventive faculty of Bach must have been fostered 
nt an arly age by the playing of thorough-bess und 
the extemporizing of prefaces, but whether this resulted 
jin any ctiginal compositions, it ix sot possible to 
Aetercine. 

Ta the case of Handel the creative instinct was not 
apparent ia earty youth or at the beginning of 
wusical carer, but only manifested itgelf ater u co 
paruvely long period, daring which Whe cecelved 
contiouovs ingtruction in music. He was already wells 
mown a9 a5 orgamplayer at the age of eight, whereas 
‘ais rst compositions of any importance date fromm 
eleventh year, There are, however, students of musica! 
bistory who assign the six socatas, or trios, for twa 
foboes and bass, which ere usually attributed to his 
tlevonth year, to later period.* 


2 Babe J-S. Bec, Lape, Bg. 
SV Sie, Po Leb af Hada Lado, 52. 
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‘The Grat compositions of Beethoven date for 
orelfth and thirteenth years. So much, at least, is 
fetta, that he himwelf declared the Variations in minor 
days, and the three Soustar composed in. 1783 (he waa 
‘bom 1770) to bave been bis earliest works? [tis also 
tn eatablisbed fact that his great gift asa composes only 
developed in the year 1763, afer bis removal to Viena, 
‘The time of apprenticeship served by bim ia Bonn gave 
‘no opportualty for the recognition of his genius, and, 
st that time, he was merely considered an exlent 
Improvisatore, and a very good player of thorouh- 
‘bass. Of the compositions produced in Bonn, « great 
number, according to the opinion of his biographers, 
‘were later printad with a higher epar oumber than the 
first of the works composed ia Vienaa but they abow 
48 marked deficiency ia valve compared with the early 
‘Vieanese publications. In fact, Beethoves, during the 
Bona period, had not yet come before the public as a 
composer to any important extest; be was sill in the 
studect stago, intent on preptriog bimtelf for future 
achievements.* 

‘Ad regards Meodelssobs, it is true that he began 
composing at an early age, but not before he was tan. 
Lampadius, his excellent biographer, gives an account 
of « fogue which is said to bave been composed by 
him at the age of eleven. In the case of Mendelssoln, 
{tis not so much the exceptionally early appearance of 
‘eis creative talest as the great speed of its development 
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and bis enoemous capacity for production, which cali 
for adsuiration, He was aot twelve Years old when he 
corapoved his first opens, and in his thirsenth year he 
‘bul slrendy produced = large suber of musical works 
very varied in charactec.* 

1 the ease of Brahens algo, the talent for instru: 
mental technique showed iteelf at « ouch eater date 
than that for composition. All the same, we know 
that his frat attempts at creative work took place early, 
between his tench and twelfth year, x3 bia pinno teacker 
compllsed, daring this period, of the boy's unhedled 
Ihabic of composing. So much is certain that, at che 
‘age of thicteeo, he bad written a song for a Male Vocal 
Society and that io 1849, whan be was sixteen, be por- 
formed a fantasy of his own oc & popular waltz at his 
second concert His frst real work, however, the 
Sonata 1m F charp minor, wns not writen tll risat 

Cherubisi, Spohr, Liwe, Berlioz, Brucimer, Tehak 
ovaky* gave evidence of creative talent at an early 
age, but not in extresse youth, 

Hayita in one of the few great musicians who, besides 
showing marked capacity as » piasist, showed signa of 
marked creative faculty a avery early age, beginaing, 
mn fact, to compose when he was six years old. 

This is also appareat in the musical development of 
Momry of whom it ig said shat he had already com 
posed piano pieces before the age of six. It is a matter 
or cegrot that these pieces have not come down to us. 

LWA. Lanpaian Pate Mente Prolong 15. 

80 A Thou aly, Jolmnas Sra Mech 9 
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EARLY APPEARANCE GF MUSICAL TALENT 1 
{es probable that they were never committed to paper. 
We know af a otcies af minvets, dating from his sirth 
yeas, which are distingsished try the farzal parity of 
their syle, simplicity end cearoess of melody, and 
‘Walch paint to the presence of a great creative talent 
‘The Mowot in F mayer, dated ics May, and the minuet 
set to the same bass, dated Joly 1762, are particularly 
success. In the year 1764, when be was eight years 
old, he bad already produced six sonatas for the 
iano and the violin, and three symphonies for small 
orchestra! 

‘Schubert is said to have written quite a nuraber of 
songs aod pieces for the piano before his tenth year, 
At any rate itis certain that the attention of Salieri, 
aan influential orchestra conductor in Vienoa, had been 
dmuwn to the genius of the young Schubert as early ax 
r81t, by his song "The Compiaiat of Hagar.” His 
rapid adtvance «3 a composer and his enormous pro- 
ductivity is x5 wonderful as that of Mendelssohn. In 
Bry be composed a sumber of works for the otaye, 
teansas, econtas for the pinno, and about oxe hundred 
sand seventy songs? 

‘The talent for composition also showed itself at an 
ceatly age in the case of Chopin. He is waid to have 
produced pisces for the piano as early as at the age of 
eight. His frst publications, however, dd not appear 
sumtil later. His Opas 1, the Ronde om C menor dates 
from the yeat (827, when ie was seventeen yearz of 
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6 THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A MUSICAL PRODIGY 
age. At this time, however, be bad already given 
public performances of quite a sumber of admirable 
‘componitions, which were not published tll x lacer date, 
In his twentieth year, during bis stay in Vieoos and 
Paris, Chopia was alresdy a perfectly matured com- 
poser, whose individual character was deinltely formed/* 

In the case of Meyerbeer, the creative aspect of Bis 
taleat found expression at very easly age. Even 
ofore his wenth year he is said to have cociposed a 
‘considerable aumber of vocal and piano pisces, Ht 
gift for instrumental rechnique appeared at a uch 
varlies date. 

Ag cegurds Camille Saint-Saens it ip reported that 
his crentive activity began at the age of fives and 
fof Richard Strauss that he commenced camponing at 
the age of six; hie work at this peciod being, however, 
‘unlenown. 

‘Thus the biography of the great composers teaches 
‘us that, as opposed to interpretative artisic talent, the 
gift for composition aly sdows itself during early 
ildbood in the very racest camps. It must aiwaya be 
Tooled upoo as an exception, when a child surprises ua 
with creanve ability in extrece youth, at atime when 
bi creative powers ought still to be subservient to his 
Dodily and mental evolution, and should be sufficiently 
‘occupied by thip in itself It ix for this reason that the 
ase which I describe here is of such particular interest, 
Doctune in it we see, in the creative efiorts of a Tittle 
child, sound and genuine capacity to give form to 
‘thoughts and emotions. In spite of insuficient instruc 
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EARLY APPEARANCE OF MUSICAL TALENT 17 
don and complete lack of knowledge concerning the 
theory of compatiion, we see musical thoughts already 
taking form, and becoming musical units of bigh osder, 
I shall have occasion to show fa greater detail whet, 
iacussing the chiie’s compositions. 

1 do cot, ia this work, propose to inquire more 
deuply into the significance of the fact that productive 
talent should appear at 30 early an age, for this would 
Aecessitate a prelimiosry inquiry into « number of 
problems. It would, indeed, be necessary to male ® 
‘thorough analysis of artistic, aad more especially of 
‘musieal teadeaciea, in addition to a more thorough 
‘inquiry into the special wature of music, 

‘Taat musical talent, and particulacly the creative 
side of the gift for music, may appeae unmistakably in 
cxcly childbood, and that, in some cust it even. lends 
to really artistic productions—a phenomenon which 
bhas aot, util now, been observed in other branches 
of artis 0 doubt due, to x ceria extent, to the 
mature of music ise, ad wil admit of this explanation 
It aleo points towards the fact that the gift for mur 
oes not seem to be so closely dependent on the mental 
Jovel of the inapired person, as isthe ease in other arts 
assuming that level to be a normal ove.* It algo would 
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appear that music depends less than other aris on 
general mental development. A young child, sill at 
the boginaing of his mental evolution, may already be 
‘pomessed ofa rich creative genins It would stem that 
‘the evolution of musical talent és dependent mxthor on 
certain biological conditlons ia the individual, a view 
towards which we are inclined by the fact that, in 
almost every case, the talent for music manifest ‘telf 
very steongly between the ages of thirteen and fifteea, 
At & time at which the main period of bodily develop- 
rent hax just closed, and the mental faculties proper 
‘aro usually stil very far from being fully developed, 
‘That creative musical talent shovld appear at ouch 
an early age prompts ws, further, 10 surmise that 
musical invention stands in Jess close eeletion to ex- 
perience and practice than creative activity in the 
other arts, and above all is sciesoe, This may, in 
‘great part, be explaloed by the fact that rausic does 
‘ot take is subjectmaner from nature; it does not 
draw upon what the artist receives during his lide ix 
1 fed from the aoter worl, and is hardly ever stm 
lated by it, Dut is nourished from sidher. External 
rexpedianen lends vary Little to it, for neither its form 
nnoe its substance stands in any close relation to the 
seopual world or the objects of eensial exparievon 
no other art deus ics roles, its principles and its 
material so entirely from itself, and none of them {s, 
im ite development, so independent of ether arts, ot 
‘to a certain extent so independent of technique (popular 
songs) as music. Aca it ie for this reason thet music 
{isthe most personal of all the ars; that ia why, during 











EARLY APPEARANCE OF MUSICAL TALENT 10 
the enjoyment of music, one kecps oneself apart from 
all the Inspressions of the material world : one feels ax 
Hone were encompassed by an impervious veil ; one 
4s absent-minded, deeply absorbed in the interor of 
the soul. But it would be incorrect to assume that 
rusia ie v0 bound up with our feelings and emations as 
ta be properly regarded as the adequate expression of 
‘these—a view that has already bees refuted by Hage! 
and Schopenhauer, and which has been embodied in 
the theories of musle expressed by various students 
of mmhetica The emotions excited by music aro 
apecifealy musical emotions, and, even if they are cot 
‘of a purely musical character, the musical element 
fn them Is the element sustaining the whole, The 
‘iflerences that exist betwees these and other types of 
‘emotion will be made the subject of a separate inquiry 
in another work." Ic is sale to uxsuroe that the emotions 
which precede musical creation aod which are active 
{in composition, wre 63 4 rule specifically musical in 
characte:. It will, therefore, be correct. to assume 
hat musical invention drams its muateral from an in= 
Aependest source, belonging exclusively to muse, 
‘This indepeadence explains why creative musica talent 
{a nota close consection with the other mental quai 
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fend peculiar souece, and ecala Ues tha reason why, 
In thls Sele, so inaportant « partis played by hereditary 
transcission, why the capecity for and interest in. this 
form of mental activity shows itself at such an early 
age, why a git of this kind is 20 welldefined, why the 
Aivision between mathematically productive and mathe= 
matically reproductive talent (creative and receptive 
eapacity) fs 20 marked, and why che development of 
‘this fora of genins Se 20 capic.* 








‘A On the General Aspect of Musical Talent 


T yrorose sow to record the development of Erwla's 
‘musical abiliiea and attributes doriog the period 
between the seventh and Gwraifth years of bis life, and 
the gradual evolution of his talent for composition, up 
to and Including bis twelfth year, in order to give tha 
reader a8 vivid a picture as possible of the child's 
genius, 

‘Although, i this research, 1 am always primacily 
concerned with Erwin’s talest, I should like, by a 
systematic invastigation of the child's musical 
meat, also to obtain data oa the general lens which 
govern the evolution of musical genive. It will, how. 
‘over, be possible to panetrate more deeply into. these 
laws when syseematic iavestigation has been carried 
out on a mumber of unusually talented ciukdren. 

‘Apart from ‘his masical artributes, I sba!! pay special 
tention to the echer mental qualities of Erwin, for it 
spoasible, i this particular instance, to give an 
fedequate description of che child's personality, even 
of hie musical characteristics alone, without taking into 
‘accourt bis general mental qualities, bis intelligence 
and his emotional and volitional life. And as, at the 
time, I was interested in his crental level ap well as 
in bis future development, I was of the oprsion that I 
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‘could obtain a broader basis for the prognostication of 
tis future artiste developmect by a thorough knowledge 
of his general capacities. 

‘The psychological examination of & musician has 
thin advastage, compared tothe study of other artiste, 
that, in the cata of the foraes, most of the musical 
aninic faculties tnd qualities, the thorough knowledge 
ff which Is exvential in judging « crusician’s talent, 
may, up t0 x certain point, be reviewed singly, and 
the developesent of each of thom may dua be made the 
subject of separate observation. 

T propose to begin this Investigation by examixing 
“musicality in gener, It in, no doubt, difScuk to 
define exactly what I would imply by this term. 1 
‘an ooly give a general idea of oy meaning by iedieat- 
ing the ways in which chis quality expresses ‘talf, 

‘A close analysis of cusicality, is, accordingly, 
rather formidable task, for, 07 the one band, it is 
dificult so give a precise definition of musicality and, 
con the other, the use made ofthis word is not a uniform 
one, as some people employ it in a narrower, others 
ina broader sease. Therefore, in onder to make cxysclf 
perfectly clear, i¢ is necessary first to define the ex- 
pression *‘musicalty, which will occur so often in 
the couse of my research, with as uch precision ut 
pasible Musically, primarily, denotes the ability 
1 eajoy music rathetically. Further, every degree 
of profound understanding of musical form and the 
snructure of musical composition is based on mmscalty. 
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‘A musical person has 2 fice and developed instinct for 
the mle and the cgid order of « musical sequence of 
ideas, Another necessary characteristic of a musical 
‘person in is eapactty for becoming absorbed in the 
‘eqotions expressed by music and his ability to enter 
into a0 intinate « relation with it, that the whole 
‘oeganization of his soul is afected. The possession 
of all chese qualities results ina capacity for enjoyment 
‘which makes music part of the listener's very life, and 
‘Fives him che power to jadge and appreciate musical 
‘works of art according to their ie value. 

‘A tausleal person wodecstands the marvel of artistic 
creation: he Hives la it $0 thoronghly that he feels Ike 
42 creator himself; A musical person experiences this 
ct of creation, whes engaged, purely withetically, 
jn asshnilaiog a work of arusial art into his coo- 
sclousness, just as strongly a8 when loterpreting other 
people's compositions. He fills the creations of otbers, 
‘when listening to them or intecpreting them, with the 
musical emotions experieaced mm his own souls be 
understands them is his own personal way; and it 
fs only through this vital activity of his own that he 
reaches the essence of 4 wok of art 

‘Musiality is a fundamental entity like the art 
sense” in the field of paincing and sculpture, It 
cannot be evoled by education, it can only be de 
veloped: itis an innate and basie quality ofthe psychic 
rgauization of the person who possesses it, and it is 
a charscteriaic trait of his individuality. Tt finds ex- 
pression, nat only at times of esthetic enjoymect, bat 
also io the concte of many other activities of life, 
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‘which do not stand ia any, or at least in no mediate, 
‘relation to music (s, fr instance, fa a man's eelations 
with nature and poetry, and also in those which he 
exeates between his musical experiesces and exvotional 
pressions of a diffrent kind}. All tbls serves to 
Mow that musicality is aa essential factor, nat only 
{in the musical, but in dhe whole personality of rm 

‘Musicaliy, as is scea in the foregoing short expo 
Hoo, does not supply us with an instrameat by which 
‘to estimate musical abilities, although it is always 
Possible to form an unbesiating judgment as to 
whether x mas is musical or not. 

Other aspects of musical ability ace more amenable 
te lavestigation 5 for tostance, that which interests me 
particularly, the talent for compention. 1m onder to 
Aoulyse this, aod to utilize it for drawing a complete 
picture of musica! abulity, it is mecessary to collect 
campotitions from various periods of development, and 
‘compare them with each other, and with the juvenile 
works of other composers. Thus may be ascertained 
the maanee io which productive talent bas developed 
fa the course of years: whether the evolution wan x 
continuous of an uncontinuous one; whether it can 
pantfe! to the development of other mental faculties 
(or not, o¢ whether perhaps the various activities suc- 
ceeded each other in their dominant x6le from te to 
me ‘The study of juvenile works also provides us 
‘with the necessary data in determising what influences 
fave been of importance in the development of the 
rorrespondiog mental faculties and, through them, 
say be traced the Infizence of the acquisition of certain 
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Beds of knowledge, such as theoretical harmony and. 
counterpoint, or the isspirasion of conpasera with 
‘whom the child bas come into intimate contact during 
his apprenticeship. The comparative study of juvenile 
works makes it possible to prognosticate the subso- 
quest gromh of the young anist by comparicg bis 
development with that of those great masters of mule, 
‘who have been ramaskable for premature creative talent. 

To judging the mosical talent of « child, his power 
fof interpretation must also be taken into account. 
Carefal distinction must, however, be made between 
mere precision and delicacy of technique, ease in 
overcoming diftcuities, or, im abort, cleveraens and 
desterity, 08 the one hand, and genuinely musical, 
inapired, ned creative interpretation, on the othe 

Genuine interpretation i, Sodeed, always a kind of 
creative faculty. The fact that reproductive talent is 
‘lio, in ita own way, creative, is shows ccost cleacly 
when many kinds of origiaal works, difcring largely 
in character, are being saterpreted, Reproductive 
ability, in the Seld of music as weil as in that of the 
earn, muy indeed rise s0 the highost summit of im 
dependent artistic achievement, and the interpretative 
work of a musical executant cay well be compared to 
that of @ grest actor. 

1G in the interpretation of musical creations, the 
fim to be attained were that of mere reproduction, 
such as the copying of a picture or a status, it would 
be possible to point to one of many reproductions, as 
‘hat which should be considered the most exact end 
faithful, But nothiag of this kind is possible. Each 
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‘of the great masters of the concert platform, as well 
39 of the stoge, interprets the sare work i a diferent 
‘manner—they may even contradict each other up to a 
certaia point, but each Imerpretation is perfect 
kind, and sch gives expression to the gresiness and 
beauty of the work. The great interpreters of ausical 
and histsionic art aze real magicans, who, frum dumb 
formas and words, bring to Tight treasures which do not 
reveal themselves easily: they are the seers who Jook 
‘epan deep sacrets, handed down to them by some in- 
spired spirit, and bring chem nearer to out under 
standing. Thus, itis not possible to eny of nny ais, 
however great, that he ix beer able to ioverpret the 
depth of a musteal o poetic work, or that be does 80 
in a manner morn closely allied to the spirit of the 

author, thas aay other of the great artists who ba 
ealearoured to solve the same problem, For every 
‘great artist interpeets the work according to bis own 
pervooalty. The sacnec in which he uoderstands 
and the ied of interpretation he considers 
ble 10 it spring from x necescity cooted ia 
is ova nature. Us eeproduclag something, the artit 
thons himself, be gives expresion to his own inner 
life. This particular kind of interpretation is embodied 
‘own person, and is is own atiginal creation. 
It is, therefore, of great importance in out judgment 

cof ax artist to determine whether bi 

based on mere external imitation or on 
standing of the work; whether the artist is giving 
‘expression to the voice of anothes pessos orto his own. 
‘Thece are cases, however, in which the study of 




















GENERAL ASPECT OF MUSICAL TALENT 27 
creative and interpretative forms of art le snzaficens in 
formulating a judgment on the question of musical 
‘ulent. ‘This isthe caso with musically gifted children, 
if they ore still at the begisning of their artinic 
cevolution, when thelr talent ax composers and interpro= 
talve artits bas not yet hed x chance to untold itself 
Tn suck cases © diferent method of gauging talent 
rust be adopted, for it is necessary ta be able to form 
a judgment oa the capacity of such artiaty in che stage 
when if is still a mere netnral exdowment. This end 
may best be attained if, instead of considering their 
‘various individual achlovements, attention is concen: 
\rated on the amount of progress achieved, and further, 
if « study {a also made of thele elementary arusical and 
scoustic abilities, obsernag these, slo, as far as it 
possible, with regard to their development. Finaly, it 
is advisable to take ionpeding ciccumstances and the 
{influence of hereditary transmission into account, since 
these are importact if ose would express a view on the 
magaitude of x musician's talent. 

Ts any case, when investigating musical talent in 
‘ta entirety, we must not omit general inteltigence, 
‘which forms the Goundation wpon whieh all other gifts 
‘est, and especially the acoustic faculties (the power of 
appreciating intervals, perfect pitch, musical memory), 

Finally, sight must not be lost of the importance of 
education, of surroundings, of the intelligence of tie 
Parents, and, in general, of the inteUcctual level of 
‘ose persons who have stood in immediate relationship 
to the child, and have had an influence on kis intel- 
lectual development. 
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By investigating these subjects, we should be in a 
position, on the ace hand, to obtain « more exact 
impression of the abilities of conain wmusioal infant 
prodigies” than in geserally to be found in cooten- 
poraneous reports, and, on the other, to arzive at more 
Antaited and more authentic information x3 t0 tho 
fundamental chacacizrstica of the “infant prodigy’ 
in general. For oae knowledge of the childhood of 
‘those artats who have been considered prodigies io very 
limited and not always to be relied upon. The greater 
part of such fnformation usually consists of anecdote 
‘or tition by word of mouth, which generally has its 
source in juvenile memories, or in the reports of teacher 
‘and mecibers of the artist's faraily. But these reports 
cannot always be trusted, even though they come fram 
contemporary witnesses, the Jess 30 if they deal with 
indwidvat occurresces, for, in thie case, they are often 
obviously biased by néection, In mast cases, indeed, 
hey have not been written or tid from x scientific 
standpolat, but ace merely private, fotimate com 
snusications, wBich, though they are founded on truth, 
do not on the whole siricdy adbere tot More detaited 
descriptions, such us for instance, Richet’s and Stump!'s 
treatises on the young violinist, Pepito Ariola, are, 
no far as I koaw, banily to be found asywhere elto.? 
‘Thus, very often during the study of Erwin, I was able 
(o prove how Kite repors fram people who ate not 
trained poychologically are to be tured. I had to 
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chock every pice of information before utilising it, It 
is characteristic of Erwin that, among all the data I 
ecelved from various sources, those obtained from 
Erwin himself were those which corresponded mast 
early to the truth. 

‘The present inquiry is the frat, and up to ow bas 
remained the only one, which shows the development 
of an ‘infast prodigy” io all its essential aspeets, and 
attempts t bail up, fom individual dxta, the spiritual 
‘and artistic charactor of the child. 








‘5 Diagnoala of Erwin’e Mental Capacity by the 
‘aid of Tents 


order to obttin a general view of the child's 
ntal capacity, 1 have endexroured, a5 } have said 
before, thoroughly to ascertain the scope and degree of 
luis general mental faculties, iny chief tuk being to 
investigate bis Intelligence, 

Two wish to eaticote the degree of a child's intaili= 
(gence we may adopt the mathod of addressing certain 
definite questions to him, Jn this way, we may ansign 
to each child examined a more advanced, of a mare 
Dackward, place in the scale of lotelligence, according 
ta how be answers these questions, It is well known 
that « standart represanting what may be called the 
normal degree of development of the infantile mind has 
been eatublished by foreulating a cermin seriet of 
‘mental testa correaponding to the average Intellectual 
level of « certain age, If x chld is able to give correct 
answers to questions which correspond to a more ad- 
vanced age, it may be corsidered to be above normal, 
thermas if it Is unable to anewer the questions corre: 
sponding to its own age it must be claased as inteflectu+ 
ally below the normal level. 

‘Thus, each ebild may be sai€ to be of certain age 
‘as regards its intellectual devclopment, this age being 
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that which corresponds, Jo the established male of 
Intelligence, to that group of test questions which the 
child was able to answer correctly. Tae degree of 
imlligeace of a child is estimated, accordingly, by the 
umber of years by which its “age of intelectual 
development” difers from its netual nge. 

‘The method used in these examinations is a very 
spe one, Fire, it is determined which of thy test 
quevtions camesponding to the child's real age have 
been peciectly answered. These form the basis. The 
examination then proceeds to groups of questions 
corresponding to higher ages. As a rule, osly a part 
‘of these are answered correctly. This is continued 10 
fatter how far it may be necessary to go in the age 
scale of question groups, until we come to groups in 
‘which none of the questions is answered at all. The 
umber of correct answers in those groups of teat 
questions of which only part have been correctly 
answered is then summed up. Every fire questions 
solved, ne matter to how high an age they may cocre- 
spond, nre considered to mean ont more year in the 
scale representisg the age to which the intellectual 
evelopment ofthe child corresponds 

1f, far instance, a child six years old still solves all 
the tests devised for the seven-yearolt children, then 
‘the hasis for determining the child's age of intellectual 
development Ig seven years. If, nom, the chitd is alo 
‘ble to salve tees of the eight-year-old tests, ost of the 
‘nine-year-old, and one of those for ten-year-old children, 
4 must be coasidered to be equal in ts inclligence to a 
child of eight. 
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‘Of course, anty such testa may be used in the deter. 
mination of iatelligence which, on the one hand, have 
been selected so that, as far as possible, they may aim 
at pure intelligence” and not at the store af informa- 
tion amassed by the aid of, and dependent on, chance 
reumsinnces, and which, on the other hand, are 
valculated accurttely to Gliow the aormal Intellectual 
development of the child, Tt is true that the texts 
suggested by Binetacd Simon,* which are widely used in 
measurements of intelligence, do aot full thege require- 
rats, for they include questions, the correct naEWers 
to which depend o0 kaowledge acquired at schoo}, and 
‘on emterzal circumsances, auch as the character of the 
swurroundings in which the ebilé ives, thas also been 
proved that the secies af tnets devised for the various 
egress of age, expecially thowe for younger children, 
are too easy. Probably this may partly be atiributed 
to the fact that the tests were originally intended foe 
worldingrclass children.* However, atbough the system 
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of tests propased by Binet and Siowon does not fulfl 
all the requiremeats whieh we look upon as eapentis! 
In a test system which ie to be universally applied, 
nevertheless, thought it best, at the time, 1910, to 
ascertain Eewin's degree of intelligence by means of 
‘these tests, ia order to be able to compare the results 
(of examinations carried ont by other psychologists 
‘with the results of my own researches. At that time 
the revision of the Bloet tats by Binet himself, and 
by Bobertag, Goddard, Jeedecholn, asd Terman had 
‘ot yet been made, aad those munierous new and abl 
fully devised mental tata which would oertainly have 
been ach more appropriate for determining the inal 
(ence asd the degrec of maturity of the ebild were not 
yet available. 

T began the experiments calcolatet to determine 
Xrwin's degree of intlligenoe with the tests devised for 
soven-yearold childres, Eewin's age at that time being 
even years All these tests were solved correctly.* 
‘There was only ove test, the explanation and description 
of & picture fsid before the cbukd—perhapa the best 
tat of all—which I did not exploy, having regard to 
the limits of the time then at my digpoaal; Iam of the 
opinion, however, being aware of Erwi's adialable 
talent for the desccipuon of things that bad happened 
to him, that he would undoubtedly have woswered this 
test also with great dexterity. 

‘The teats for eight-year-old chuldren were also all 
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answered correctly’ In fact Erwia, when answering 
hese teste, Sid more than was to be expected fom the 
average eightyeancld child, plnge he manda 20 eagtakes 
in spelling when writing the senisnots dictated to im, 
and not only gave the namex of the four chief colours, 
‘but also thous of composite colours, and spontascously 
‘added a cemark 00 theie Tight of dare character, end, 
finaly, be quoted from « newspaper paragraph read to 
ian not only the two ites of iaforczation required by 
the tests, but iz one case seven, in the other twelve 
extra items, 

‘The tests of the series for nineyearold childres 
‘were alo all answered correedy by Erin." 

Out of the series for teoryeanold children he 
answered the following teste:—give the names of the 
anonths ; form ewo sentexcea in which three given words 
oeeur; answer thren eusy quesiocs desigced to test 
general intelligence? The text of recognizing coins 
was not answered, but this, on my opinion, is not a 
itable tat forthe examisation of intellectual capacity, 
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Erwin was not able to solve correctly.’ Finally I 
examined bim by aid of the testa for clerea-yuarold 
children, He answered two cests easily: to form a 
sentence from three words, and to maze sixty words in 
‘three minutes; is fach he enumerated seventy-soven 
‘words in three minutes instead of the mumber required, 
‘The test of criticising sentences of absurd meaning he 
aly answered partly, and in five questions be only 
succended with the Sst three.* in tho last test of thia 
series, to put 2 medley of words into logical order, he 
lwo party succeeded, for he understood what the group 
fof words was isteoded to mean, but was not able 10 
‘convert them into a sentence. If we with to act sinctly 
according to the established method, these fast testa 
should be omitted in estimating the degree of intel 
Ligence of & child if, however, we take into account the 
fentent to which be bas succeeded io answering them, 
it may be right to coust these two incompletely solved 
testa as one good point. 
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Ii, therefore, in determining Eowin's age of ia 
tellectual development, we take the nisth year as a 
basis, and take into acount the three tests for t2n- 
‘year-old children, and two tems for those of eleven, 
‘hus giving ax addicional tow) of five tests, which 
‘would be equivalent, according t0 Binet, to anctber* 
‘year in the development of intelligence, the total diffe 
‘ence by which Erwie's intelligence is in advance of 
normal childsen—this difference being expressed. by 
‘the diGeronce of the ‘age of intellectual development 
and the real agenis three yeacn. Erwin is therfore 
his general mental evdopment atleast three yosrs in 
advance of Ms age 

‘This Is the result of the examination for general 
incetigence, using the frst set of Binet-Sirwon tents as 
originally published in «908, But the result remains 
the aarae, if we make use of the revived tests published. 
aaher my experiments (1911). On the other hand, H 
must be remembered, when determicing to what extent 
Eewin’s intelligence ia in advance of that of x normal 
child, that he cannot be considered a working.<lnae 
child, but belongs, as far as the whole of is mucation 
is concerned, to the educated ciass. Yet even taking into 
accout the difference betwees children of the educated 
and those of the working-class (chin Gitference being, 
fas we said before, equivalent to one year sad a half; 
‘ee mote 2, on page 32), there still remains a space of 
a Fast one year and a half by which Erwin's intellectual 
‘hilly i bis seventh year of age was a advance of that 
‘OF his coevals, If, however, we take the new scale of 
the Binet test system iato account, which bas been 
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arrived at by adjusting the mental tests until the test 
‘erlea foc avery degres of age really corresponds to the 
orca capacity of children, Erwin's level of intelligence 
does not appear by any means in a tess favourable light 
(00 the contrary, it shows to advantage, According 
to Jacdesholm's measurements! the child answered the 
‘tests for the seven- and eight-year-old children perfectly, 
also those for sine-yearold children, with the single 
exception of the criticism of absurditiea (prescribed in 
Hinet's system for chidrea of eleven), which he only 
paztly nccomplished, giving chree correct axsuers out 
of five, Prom among the tests devised for children 
ten years old, Erwin answered the fist three correctly; 
tothe inst 0, which have been added tothe evsting 
testa by the author, thay were, of courte, not uted 1m 
his exasination, bot it is very Iikely that he would 
Ihave bena able to answer them correctly» 

Te chen became interesting to ascertain the axtent to 
‘which Eewin's intelligence bad continued to develop, 
and especially, wbetber, having passed his tenth year 
of age, be still possessed a greater intellectual capa- 
city than that of other children of his age. It wax 
found in April 1913 that Erwin could answer all the 
tests for tere, slevans, and twelve-year-old children 
‘embodied in Binet and Simon's orginal system drawn 
up in go8.* The test for ebiidrea of elevea bave 
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already beta meatioaed on p35, those for twelve. 
yearold children, complewed by few exbsidia 
questions, were the following:—Deseribe and exph 
1 picture, repeat seveo Sgures, repeat & sentence of 
twenty-six syllables, find three chymes in a minute, 
fil up words Jefe out ia 4 text, and, fnally, a text of 
the child's power of grasping extraocdinary situations. 
Tt should be eentioned here that Binet, later on, io 
1g0t, mohfed his system of measurement, and. con 
sidecably reduced the requirements for children eleven 
fad twelve years old; indeed, be recommended the 
tens for the eleven-year-old children. to be used for 
those of weive, and those for the twelve-year-old 
children for those of fifteen. We will leave it open 
whether these alterations are justied. Erwin answered 
sail these questions and this proves thas, atthe age of 
ten, be sill surpassed the boys of his age by af last 
‘two years and on the basis of the revived tats by even 
more, 8 that be might be considered equal toa normal 
child of thirees to fourteen years of aige* Abou tbe 
Jee med tena echt se me 
tts” ald os ir ome mae ho Pome Po 
fee! ano Bo, hegre mcs tee eS 
‘ecient Se ee,” Sent opp a, 1 
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texts for eevee yarold children ny 99 such ens be 
sd, wits ference to Erwin, chat he wes able to ole 
fo of thoue which cared ia the Blot tnt ato 
srhut result would Bove beez atmized withthe Gree 
other tests which were wot employed, nothing can be 
tald, Ac a3 aggregate refult, we tay way sae, 
However, thatthe degre of matutly of Erwin dng 
fn te Jenin eprom of tt exeeoponed fa of 
thd of on eer age 

Uwe wish to determine Bewi's “Isttigence age 
according to Terman's mental teet system,’ we may 
quote the following results: ‘The tests for children seven 
tid cight years of age were peiecly answered by 
Erwin, Terman's submdiary questions could not, of 
court, be cbeced, But thee is wo Feaion 10 soppose 
goa petted whe tyke maton orgies St 
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that Erwin could not have answered them) on the 
contrary, we have every reason to believe that he would 
Inve done 90 correctly. Four of the tests for nine 
yearald children were solved coerectly; thoue which 
‘onsisted of reading four figures backwards and making 
rhymes ware not tried. 

‘Of the two subsidiary questions the frat was an- 
ewered correctly and the second would probably not 
have caused Erwin say dificulty.* 

‘Ofthe sie fundamental asd the three subsidiary ques 
Hons for ten-yearold childrea, four tests were answered 
(absurdities) partly, and dhe last one 






year-old children, we may assert with safety that acard- 
ng 10 Termasts system af sniellectnal messurement ali 
Erwin had preceded bis age by af lait three years: 
‘These, then, aro the results which I obtained 
Dy the use of this well-established form of measure 
ment, But this method was not sufficient in the case 
of Erwin, {¢ is useful for showing us the discrepancy 
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bebreen a child's age and the degree of its intelligence, 
aod ic may be used for esublishing an onder of 
sequence, as regards iateligence, between children of 
the same age, but the method ic too theoreti, it 
merely sheds light on certain aspects of the intelli- 
fgonce, and it is only satisfactory in the case of ex 
tuminadons ex mar, iz which individual differences 
may be seglected with impunity. But when it 
precisely these that are casential, in cassa where we 
wish to arrive clearly ot thowe features of the child's 
Intelligence which are particulatly developed—end thin 
holds good, especially in the cast of highly-gifted 
children—this method is unsatixiactory. 

In our case the inadequacy of this measurement of 
fntalligance by teste Is proved in a most striking 
canner, We get x most indistinct icipression of 
Erwin, one which ix in noway characteristic of him, 
if we base our conclusions merely on these tests of 
fntelligence, for precisely that quality which is most 
remmiriable is bis intellect, its brilliance, is not exposed 
Dy this method. Te is certainly not due to prejudice 
‘om my part that I consider Erwin's inteigence 10 be 
beyond comparisan with that of normaiiy developed 
ecildren. 

Tobaerved tbat Erwin, as soon a8 be had acquired 
the knowledge necessary for certain intellectual opert- 
tions, wis gesecally uble to perform chem. This was 
Patticularly noticeable in the case of tasks connected 
with music. The degree of certainty with which he 
expressed kis judgments on dificult questions, and 
‘the deep truths that lay in is utterances were alost 
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incredible. He analysed hig own inner life in the 
mancer of a trained paychologist, he talked about his 
observations on hhimseif clearly end consistently, and 
‘hat which will appear still mors marvellous to many 
people—be expressed himself with great caution and 
in remarkably pregnant phraseology. He often asked 
me whether what he was xbout to tall me would get 
‘into the book,” for in this case, be said, I want bo 
express myself correctly, and you must pay great 
Cention to me; for a single wrongly-chosen word may 
Ate the eeaning of the whole thing.” It was also 
characteritic of him to search eagerly at times for 
the right expressions and, if words failed him, to 
convey his meaniog by expressive gertures. In the 
fend, he amade everything clear, sometimes repeated 
what be had anid, and thes asied whether one bud 
understood tt cocretly. It is really no exaggeration 
‘whea T auy that what be told oe about music was 
more interesting and approached more nearly to the 
truth, thas that which 1 have beard from 
‘musicians, Indeed, musicians, like most artists, are 
hardly avec able to describe their own experience 
eapeciafly when alluding to chose processes of co 
ciaveness which move them during creative activi 
and interpretation. They geverally express thersselves 
ambiguously and with conveational and not very ex- 
pressive gestures. Most of them, indeed, da aot like 
to be asked questions, they easily get confused, and, 
sometimes, do not even know precisely mbat one 
‘wants of them, and, as 2 result, their answers are 
obscure, 
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It is quite diferent in the case of Erwin. He 
srasps the questions with absolute precision; it is 
rot even neceasary to formulate them in any particular 
‘way, oF to adapt them at all co bis age. It ip possible 
1 talk to hia ast any grown-up person, and one 
derives quite ax much pleasure from it! 

1 will now corroborate my statements by a few ex: 
amples, which, Lowever, naturally give only x faint 
idea of che manner ia which Erwin's genius manifests 
itself in personal intercourse, 

‘As be showed great love of aature, 1 often asked 
tim, chat epring, to take a walk with me, One 
beautiful clear spring day, when be was overwhelmed 
by its beauty, we discussed the marvellous and af 
fecting character of natuce. 1 talked about forests and 
mountains, and from these he passed on to modesn 
painting. He said that, although modern painters use 
Demutsful vivid colours, yet these colours do not aven 
‘approach in beauty the colours of nature, He spoke 
of a picture which he had sten in the house of w 

of us soquaintance, in which the sky was 
painted green, He found the picture and the oslours 
very prety, because they were efecure, but he ex 
Dressed the view that palaters ought not to paint in 
‘a manner so opposed to nature. He added, in quite 
a naive way, that the painter might paint the sky 
gre, if he fund thes pretty, but he must not male 
it absolutely green, but ought to use a bisish-green, 
tint. Whea I thereupon suggested to him chat, per- 
‘hapa, he meant to imply that the object of painting 
was to produce a fatal reproduction of nature, he 
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sasawered suddenly that be did ot belleve that 
painter should paint things exacly as ke sees thers 
in oatare, for this would be impossible, but at least 
be ought not t© paint against mature. This pater 
‘wanted to palot somethlog beautiful prrpeury™ (ihe 
sword " purposely" was strongly accentuated), but that 
was only © picroresque affectation! 1 love mature 
beat be continued, “the coloura of mature, such, for 
instinc, as the beavtful grey nod brows of thin tree 
tusk, [tis 90 spleadid when the suo shines through, 
‘the branches of the trees, and when ature seems $0 
alive, for sature fives also, and it {i cbls that T 
cexpreas by smusic." 

‘To the question whether be expressed the sunshine, 
‘the vongs of the birds, etc. ia his compositions, he 
replied: “Not that, but the emation, which is 
avakaned in me by the beautiful forest. The joy of 
living, the fife of mature, the joy which nature gives 

in within we... . 1-do not Uke", be gon- 
10 compose sad things for 1 do not ike 
sadness, [only lore the joy of irving.” At the word 
"joy of living,” which ba uttered often and in a saost 
expressive way, he stretched out both Sis aras, as UF 
tbe wanted to embrace the whole beauty of mature, 

To my quenion whether, during compasitln, bo 
ever thought of people, or of certain cocurrence af ia 
lie, he replied that chat happened sometimes 1s, for 
instance, in the case of his Bald, bu ln most cases, 
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nothing of the sort came inta his mind. “Thus, for 
instance”, be ssid, “1 thought of nothing when com- 
posing the Remancc; itis just like somebody who sings 
{or his own pleasure, he has no other intention, but just 
tosing.” 

Later, I asked him whether daring the whole time he 
‘work sta piece he kept up the same slate of foeling. 
He replied to this, that be did 30, indeed, ax far ax 
ponsible, and then continued: “When compasing, 
‘one must not almays give way to one's Auer the head 
anust algo be consulted. Ofes It is necessary that the 
‘heart ebould be silenced, pushed into the background, 
otherwise the composition will become weak? 

“19 composing, one wants the beart and che head ; 
the heart alone of the head close is cot suficlent, for 
the heart may turn away 6 man from what is genuine 
ruisic, and the head alone does not produce an ex- 
pression of emotion, but serely scientific music, which 
may be interesting, but i not always beautiful, But 
‘one must not allow oneseif to be led astray by emotion, 
for, Mf emotion aloe rules, one does not produce a 
composition, or rather, one does produce a composition, 
‘bot it is nota ruccass; itis not sa fine, 60 well worked 
‘out, 43 it ought to be.” 

Te was dificul for Erwin to express himself when 1 
‘asked him whether in every composition a separate 
emotional idex ought to be expressed. "No," he 
ftemasked, “there ace also compositions in which one 
finds none." The lack of an emotional idea in = piece 
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the charactacized by the following remariabie com 
Parison: ‘In such 2 case my composition looks ke 
people walking on the rosd, tram-cars runaing, chiklren 
‘whirling oa the street; mesox nothing, only exutle.” 

‘When I asked bias whether be was able to compose 
‘when in a sad state of mind, be replied: ‘No, in « 
such state of sind 1 cannot compose either a aad or 
1 joyfal piece, When I am composing something 
melancholy, 1 am not quite #0 gay as Tam sow. If 
Yama very gay, I cam aeither put melancholy tones 
Tinto notes, nor can {perform a melancholy piece of 
musi, 

‘We now began to talk about the interpretation of 
‘other people's compositions. In the cours of the 
avertation I asked him whether, when performing 
1 plece, he believed be wasin the same stats of emotion 
49 the composer when he created the piece. He replied 
that he did not know whether his state of emotion was 
the came as that of the composer, he just played the 
pits as he understood it to be meant, “as it accords 
‘with my Aecuty of emstion® Mow I play a ceria 
picor depends on my state of emotion ; ef I'am able to 
bring my own stte af emation well into the plece, it 
goes well, rf not, it in not a success. In reproduction, 
{tis possible that the piece may have as cxuch induence 
on one's emotion a5 one's emotion has on the way one 
‘performs the piace” 

Os another occasios, we talked about composers, 
and { asked Erwia to chacacterize some of them. 
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Bewin began with }. S. Bach, of whose works 
at that time be knew only his Seventonr ja twa aod 
‘more parts. “Bach was the composer”, be said, 
who brought music to perfection. Everything whieh 
‘ne composed is solid, concise, ond orichy cxpresied, 
Bach is the stem of cautie, be stands on the highest 
summit of music, but not on the summit of eartion. 
In his works oaly the mune in perfect, but not the 
emotional idea” 

Erwin makes, ag we ste here, a sharp distinction 
between the emotional substance and the purely murical 
substance af a work — When, for jastance, be says 
"Tam now going ta talk about Bach as 2 composer,” 
1he means by this that he intends to talk only of the 
formal and purely musical side of his compositions, 
Ho once expressed himself in a very happy suanner, 
‘when be sald: ‘As opposed to the emotional iden 
expressed, stand the forms, the harmonies, the part 
‘writing, and the grandeur of x work: itis possible to 
compose ia a very beautiful and interesting manner 
without expressing beautiful o¢ rich emotion.” 

Hee continued : “Bach was solid and austere i his 
music. Beethoven lowered the standard of perfection 
of mune 2 lite, for, besides bis musical sense, he 
already had a stroog sense of emoton. Of course, 
Bach did not lack the sense of emotion extrely¢ only 
in him it was small compared with his enormous sense 
of music. 

«Schumann lowered the standard of solidity set by 
Bach stil more. As a paiates of emotional condiuons 
‘be is Sner than a5 a composer; to him the emotional 
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sate (0 be exprested was much more important than 





appaare incredibly elaborete, and, yet, it 9 when one 
‘ooks at tre notes surprisingly simple. To the eat, 
Schumann's music is delicate and complicated, to the 
‘ye, oa the other hand, very sieaple. It te in thin that 
the grataoas of Schumann les, that be wan able to 
produce such intricate music by such simple means. 
But it is not suficiest to be simple, for chat dots 
nok necessarily mean beauty of emotion, Take, for 
instance, aC mayor chord. Oce ought to compote 
in a simple manner, which, however, should at tbe 
sume tine be beautiful. The emotions exprested by 
Schumana were always simple ones, and of such 
character that it was possible to express them beauti- 
fally in sousio.” 1 thea asked Erwin to say something 
About Mozart aod to compare bien with whichever other 
‘composer stands nearest (o him. Erwin bad already, 
1 few years before, expressed his view that Morart and 
Beethoven were the greatest composers, although of 
Moran's works ba only knew the sonatas forthe piano, 
and even at the tize of utesing the following remark 
be did not know any of bis works beside there, a 
cireumetance that should not for a seoment be left out 
of consideration when estimating the value of the 
ensuing criticisms, Ifwe keep this is mind, it ia act 
sucprising that, ofthe whole variety of Moza 
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Erwin should have recognised only the one side. Pot 
if we do not know bis operas and his chamber music 
many, indeed the most essetial, traits are tacking from. 
‘our impression of Movart. 

+ Monat stands each farther off from Bach than bo 
ons trom Beethoven ; be is related ts Bach only in 
30 far as thoy were both classical composers. To 
Beethoven, Motart stande in msch closer relation, for 
eethoren's music wan not 40 solid and austere, it was 
ot mune only, 05 Bach's was, Mouant was more 
delicate and fight ia feeling thas Beethoven, but he 
‘wan not 90 sublie io musie and ic his part-vritiog. 
Beethoven wrote more setlous music than Mozart, for 
Ihe probably experienced much more sorrow wod bitte: 
ness chan Mozart, and that is why Beethoven's metodien 
speak to one's heart core than Mosar', Morart was 
18 much sore joyful person, nnd that is shown in his 
music. 1, personally, care more for joyful music, but 
-nevacthelss I ike Beethoven better han Morar, Bat 
T know 30 few of Mozart's works that 1 cannot aay 
anything certain about bien.” 

‘About Beaks, of whose wocks Bewin at that sime 
‘knew only 2 few pieces for the pinno (intermeznos, 
hapsodies) he Gld sot wish to express an opinion. 
But when I urged bie to do ao, be said thet Brahras, 
433 far ap he was able to judge him from those of his 
‘wars with which he was familiar, was not a romantic, 
3 is generally mspposed, but a classical componer, 
Aldhough not a2 “old classical” but a“ sew classical” 

‘About Grieg, Ervin made the following remarto: 
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'Gdieg is a monotososs, sonorous composer, be ex- 
presses gloomy emotions; this is the effect of the 
North. He bas written several wondecfuly fine pieces, 
‘with very beautifol harmonies, which bowever secur 
too oftez, He was not able t0 picnure felings in all 
corapasitions; rarely, whesever he is monotonous, 
Ihe a also tacking in emotion." Then Erwin muddenly 
‘paused, reflected for some time intently, and continued 
‘as follows: "Indeed, it is possible that his esonatovous 
‘ompasitions express juat aa tichly-varied emotions up 
are expressed Gor us hy the works of Schumann, For 
there, up ia the Nort, there cust be other Kinds of 
xtural haratoates tae bere in our part of the world; 
it is true, of course, that exusic remains music every- 
‘where, in our part of the world as well as ia the North 
fo in Angeotions but the moots of ratare may have 
‘another effect on a Nosthers san then oa us, for our 
feelings are diferent from theirs ; ia spite of this, bow- 
fover, Edo not mean to say that they ate not the same 
kind of people a2 we ares they are exactly the sume 
‘human beings, they bave exacily the sarve ‘organiza- 
‘but music arouses other kinds of feelings In 
‘them, Thete they don't say of Grieg’s exusic that it 
4g monotonous, but we say 30." 

‘These words, of course, undoubtedly show trices of 
‘what Erwin bad beard about Grieg. tithe said everything 
{in 0 weil-considered & manner and was s0 obviously 
‘ebecting on it, that I had the impression that be had 
thought out what he bad heard, and made it his own, 

‘When ¥ asked Erwin to my something about 
Richard Wogner, be showed great Joy, Decasie a line 
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cexcivd, and said that be was able to tell mo a great 
deal about Wagrer. He brought a chair, and sat 
dawn opposite to me, and afer recurking thet, properly 
speaking, his opinion about Wagner was not yet a 
fixed one, ax he knew to0 few of his works, he began : 
‘+ shall Sint opeskcof Wagner es x composer. Wagner 
was a very fine part-writer and a composer of great 
verve, 1 cannot say that he always made desuti/at 
Iharmoniea, but tis harmonies always sound fell and 
sonorous. His compenitions are never emply or wn 
interesting, for whenever there is x wast of melody 
he eukes up for it by Gilling his pieces with something 
‘tse for instance, with harmonies; and, Wthey are eapty 
fn ope aouse, they are fall aod great in another. Ap 
« portrayer of feeling Wagner is very szong, although, 
sumong sompotecs, the exe to whom be bears the 
strongest revembiazos ia Bach. But be had mor 
fooling than Bach and was more higtly cultured; stl, 
as regards fullness and strong, his emusic standa 
nearest t0 that of Bach. Wagner was, at the mune 
time, « classical and a romantic composer. He was 
slanacal as regards the grandeur of his works ; bat, oo 
the other hand, he was @ romansic compaser ax far 
as the emotions he expressed were concerned,” 

Erwin now wished to speak about x modem com- 
poser of operas. When be atked me to name one, 1 
suggested Bizet, for I knew that among composers of 
‘peras, Bizet was his favourite. 

Bizot has compased very serious melodies, but by 
in 1do not mean that bis melodics are gloomy of 100 
serious, but that they are welithought-out and carefully 
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considered. Of Schsmans, ore sight say the same 

yy bt while kia melodies are of # pleasantly 
serious, and dreamy charactes, Bizet's are rather 
Granatic. Bhet's barony is marvellous." (He gave 
afew example) “His emusic fs always beautiful and 
interening ; whatever is lacking in one direction is 
made up for a asother, just an with Wagner, but 
Biset hav not written with such flloess and atrength 
as Wagoer, 

* Biet han composed more serious music than Ver 
‘Verdi on the other band hes more inventive gesiux 
‘ad is core metodious than Bizet. Thus, for iastance, 
in the Grat act of Treviote we find nothing but 
fries; theee Ie no break when the tunes onase and 
something else comes in their place.” (He produced 
the votal seaee of Traviata and proved this.) "The 
‘opponite occurs with Wagner, In his works you 
find recitatves ; Roca a mmusical point of view, dhare 
in much grandeur in this, and it ie very doteresting, 
but when a layman bears it; be says ‘Ob, bow 
tedious this ial" Besides, Bise?s melodies have « 
{reater value than those of Verdi. Verdi's melodies all 
came from bie hear; he wrote them down exactly as 
they occurred to Bim and altered nothing in them, 
Biret on the otber hand reflected rst, whether he 
could not express something bener in this or that 
ssaaner, and thus be created, though often st the coat 
cof melody, works which were musically better and 
noble.” 

‘About quite modems composers Erwin did sot 
to speak: be does not lke them very much, and for 
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that reason he did not want to express any opinion 
about them. T asked him whether, perhaps, he could 
say something sbout Pucciai. "All right, about 
Puccini, the fellow withthe Shs, Teen say something,” 
fhe said, and laughed heartily as he spoke.‘ Poociat 
is something of a Bohemian. Ido not say this because 
the bas composed works like Lo Boke {ater all, Leos 
‘avallo did this t0), bat be seally gives me ths Impres- 
sion, Whenever Puccini ahows invention, it ia always 
vary beautifl, ied and wonderful, but when melody 
fs lacking T always have an impression that be Is 
saying ‘Now tet us go on the spree’, [hope be 
won't challenge me to a duel for saying #0? It 
Is not in music that Puccini becomes fivalows, but 
fn his expresnion of emotion (first act of Bxttorly: 
‘Amore o grilto’). And the fifths, ater all, begin to 
pall on oneia the end. IF the consecutive fifths were 
st least musically beautiful, all wood be weil, but thay 
are only #0 10 a very szall extent, Also they do not 
‘come from the heart. 

“OF Mascagni T can say less Indeed, but nicer 
things. His melodies are wonderful and deeply-felt, 
mach more matural than those of Puccini, for ia the 
case of Puccini they are often made parposdy, but with 
Mascagmt this never occu His harmoniog also 
fae very beauiiol and simple; he does not make 
use of everything chat i forbidden by Richter and 

ischbieter.”* he added, laughing. 

“The following stateceat made by kim not fong ago 
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ja specially characterisle of the relation in which he 
stood at that time to modern composers, and also of the 
salfconscious, critical and wellconsidered canner in 
‘which he dealt with musieal questions, and the fore 
sight with which he endeavoured to contro! tis own 
future development. 

+ Socne days ago 1 played through a few operas by 
Pacciai, and found wonderful mefodies in ther, which 
1 performed with great pleasure. I like Puccini pat 
Ulcularly, hia celodias opeat to my heart and J cannot 
‘withataed the effect he has upon me. But they only 
please my heart, not my head. As his music, quite 
agninse my wil, has 40 strong 00 effect on efor T 
Jxow quite wall that # onfy acts upon my sototions, 
and that is not enought fear that if { continue t 
play this music of Puccini, which gaves me so much 
pleasuce, I shall gradually come under kis influence 
and compose in « cancer similar to hia, And { do 
rot want this to tappen, That is why } suddeoiy 
put away the scoce aad set myself to playing the most 
rine and easy pices of Schumann (Album for the 
Young). ‘Ther 1 perceived how diflrest, how deep 
and simple everything is in Schumann, and that I must 
Jeaes from his.” 

How largely these refecions may be the result of 
‘what he bad heard from others [ um ot in a position 
to ascertain; but it is amatiog with what assurance 

vt conviction he gave voice ta them, bow he marshalled 
Inia thoughts, how he developed one thought fom 
another, and how, in conversation, be argued with 
Dimsel, and tried to mfue objections which presented 
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‘thermaclven (sce Grieg), The fact that be efecto for 
‘Aconaiderable time, and created quite phrases 
ta tbe course of formulating bia opinions, proves that 
‘hin judgmenta were the result of mature reflection, nod 
in the uxture of « personal experience. 

Bvidently only a part of bis very indepeodent judg 
ments were the reault of refiections on opinions he 
tad heard; most of fis userances their very aub- 
stance sams with the mark of origizslity. To this 
must be added bis general behaviour durlug these 

He expresses all is opinions with assurance, and 
With the confidence of a thinker whose judgment Is 
‘mased on mature reaction; he does not vay anything, 
rashly, he (6 very cautious, he docs not jump 80 concly- 
soos, and if any judgmest appears to kim too sweep- 
ings he qualities it later. Wherever he is afrad he has 
not expressed hisuseif quite clearly, heoferse subsequent 
explanation. Questioned at diferent times, he always 
romaine consistent, and does not allow bimself to be 
Aiseoncerted by the different opinions of other peopts. 
‘Whom mfocting and companag, he is always prepared 
‘with finished propositions coscerning the different 
composert. 

He never reausins cootent with general superficial 
valuation, such as we find in people who are weak in 
their ertleal faculty: ou the coatzary, he always gos 
jota daiaits. These decils are invariably the sssenhat 
tones, he never speaks about things of sccondary 
importance, a fact that would be dificult to explain if 
hne only reproduced things which he tad heard. 


tA 
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Hib remarks axe sometimes quite original oc 
nally surprising this opinion on Schumann end on 
Wagner); but even when be contents to adopt the 
general view, he expresses himself in an original, simple, 
Ad chldile manor, and says things which grown-up 

people would xvaid for fear of appearing trivial 
Thave enphasized 2 few of his churacrrstio; but 
ihout these indications the attentive reade wil 








‘We may now put the question whether, in view of 
the evidence wn have collected, we may consider Erwin 
44 precocious child. The answer to this question 
evidently depends on our definition of precocty, If 
‘we mean by a precocious child one thet soon discovers 
the Geld most particularly adapted to his gifs, and 
acquices, at an exrly age, greater knowledge and sbiity 
in this Bld than hia contemporaries we mux, of course, 
consider Eewin, and any other children who exhibit 
rwowrkable intellectual or tachsieal superiority over 
others of the same age, as precocious. Bat I do not 
Approve of this definition. I should sot call children 
of this description precocious, but simply prsesed of 
peial focaliee showing themusiver at am early age. Th 
{2 not powsible for instance, to say of al great musicians 
and artists, whose artistic gits have been prematurely 
awakened, that they have bets, a9 children, precocious 
this would not coxespond with the image we evoke 
‘when we employ the word “precocious 

It is just as much beside the mark to speak of 
Prececity in the case of child like Ervin, whose 
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grnceal mental faculties have preceded his age by 6 
fom years, and who merely responds to tests ordinarily 
appiled only to older children. Such a child ts pre 
ddevuleped, bt not precocioss. 

We will use the expression “precocious” only 
comoerning child who, not only with regard to his 
inallectual aspect but acordong t the whee tape of hit 
menial hye, may be placed on an squility with one 
suuch older; who, in his whole view of fife, renembles 
1 grown-up parsoo, sod uses bix experience and the 
lkaowledge be possesses in practical life a way srwilar 
1 that of adult people, In such & child the origina, 
naive confidence is licking, he is not suaightforward, 
Iho thinks litle of infantile things, and endexvoura to 
place himself ww the bettetice and take up a definite 
position fa Ide. Jn a proces child the cid element 
4 lacking, Neither is be x reai adult, he is not 
developed naturally, ne lacks the progressive, wt- 
disturbed life of tho bud, even ax he lackn the real 
experienen of life possessed by grown-up propia. A 
preconous child need not be gifted; for, even if bis 
feats of intelligence are equal to thase of older ehildren, 
they lose their character and their significance as signs 
of talent, asd be fails to reach the intellectual lovel 
‘which, judging by the intellectual qualities we have 
soeationad, might rightly be expected of him. 

Erwin was child in the full sense of the word; 
a clever, gay, friendly, charming boy. Ase over- 
soming the fist shyness, which be always cast off 
quickly, be became friestly, confident and amixble; 
and be charmed every one with whom be spent any 
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eagth of time. He was intrinsically honest and open 
hearted, and he always said Gankly whet be meant, 
He was ready im hig answers, and his replies were 
always clever, resonable, and witty. He teased one 
‘with endless questions, which it was necessary to 
anawer, whether i were possible or not, He played 
sg children play, was fond of boyish exploits, and 
‘enjoyed them vezy mach. 

Only on superficial observation, when biased by 
‘the Knowledge that one was speaking to a composer, 
did one gain a first impreation that his mode of ex- 
Preasion and wilhpower were thase of an older chit, 
‘A more thorough observation of the tread of bis mind 
and soul showed, however, that hie activites, if they 
‘were ia any way more developed than thove of his 
contemporaries, were 30 only in so far es they were 
connected with his artistic activity. That the activity 
‘of ‘his feelings, and moce especially his stresgth of 
wall, were, i every respect, more prominent than in 
ther children of bis age, was by no means the case, 
This does not exclude the fact that his wil-power was 
capable of great achievements where onuscal work was 
voncemed. 

He often sat for hours at the piano or at his deat, 
‘when ha wished ta transcribe hie compositions, At the 
lame that he composed his Ballad, he could only write 
‘ery distinctly, and a rather uamusical singing-master 
vwroiz down the piece for him as be dicuaed it. The 
child satat the piano, xnd, owing to the ineticiency of 
the teacher, he had to play the bare separately to bi 
several times, besides having to correct the manuscript. 
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‘Thie wan very tedious work, and 1 was astonished 
that a fctle child—be was handy six years of age at 
the time—could thow 20 stcoag a will and 20 been an 
enthusiasm. Later, whea he wits down kis com- 
postions himse, his willpower and patience were not 
lege admirable. 

‘But, if we consider the matter sore closely and 
seek an adequate reason for these remarkable fete of 
endurance we find that there is litle enseotin!dilference 
Detwees this exercise of willpower and the normal 
impulse towards activity of children, which Ands its 
smomt disinct expression in dhe various games they 
Ply, The adaable patience and concentration 
sabibited by childeen when tearmg up paper, dim 
mamberiag flowers, taking mechanisas 0 pieces, 
Dullding with wooden bricks, and playing varlous 
games of patience, correspond quite well with Erwin's 
behaviour ia composing. When composing, Ernn 
cexpeciences all the pleasure a child feele when play= 
{ng ; the achieving. of something, the solving. of di 
cules, the catrying out of some work: he oct st 
ook upon composing a8 a duty, « cumbersome piace 
of work, but it causes him ax enjoymest similar to 
‘hat found fa the plastic or pictorial games of imitation 
(ts, for insanes, drawing oF modelling), or other 
creative games of children. (t is thus soem chat, In 
spite of his great willpower, it ix aot necessary ta look 
‘upon this side of his prychic life as predeveloped. 
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1 will perhaps interest many poople if I bere give 
‘an acoount of Brwin’s fous of drasghtumanabip, whieh 
may well serve as an argumest for the fact that he may 
not ba eansidered as prodeveloped 25 ce the 
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aerancen of the infantile soul. Indeed it seems ms 
hough his achievements in this respect remuioed 
below ose of feos gifted children.” In partevtar 
the plcturen dcawn in 1973 seem to prove this (ceo 
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Plate TV). 1 is aloo both instructive and amusing 
‘tm put the drawings and the compatitions side by side 
aad observe the enormaus contrast! 

‘On Plate 1, 1 show first, ive spontansous drawings 
of bis, The subjects depicted were: 2, aman; 1, 
‘woman; 3, x dogs 4,2 cow; §,2 tree. The drawings 
in Plate 11 voce copies from drawiags, ‘These were: 


Zi Z 
SU ane, 


ume 1_C7im fe Daw, 








2) & aquares 2,  erangle; 3, 2 rhombus; 4, a te 
pezlum ; 5, a hexagon. Plate 11] contains drawings 
made from moddi. The following objects were given: 
ty a tables 2, 0 chair; 5, a cube; 4, a cylinder of 
cardboard, Finally Plato IV gives an idea of Erma’s 
draughtemanshlp some years Inter. Figure 2 is sald 
tobea striking portrait; 2, silk hat; 3, table: aod 
4% cube, Grawn from models. The drawings in the 
itst three Plates were made whea be was eight yours 
‘ld, thooe of the fourts Plate when he was eleven. 
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‘What is most characteristic in such drawings of 
chitdren bax been expressed by Kats in the following 
‘gentance: "The child does not reproduce what he 


perceives, but rather what he knows about objects per- 

” "This peculiarity of iafantile dranghteanship, 
‘ee, that the child im his drawings illustrates kip own, 
‘knowledge about things, is already apparent in drawings 
of objects of two dimensions, and is sean still more 
clearly in drawings repeesentiog objects of three 
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Gimensions. As good eamptes, the cow (Plate 1), the 
lable and the sik hat (Plate IV) may be quoted: also 
2 house in which, as well ax the house front, the 
ccllacs are portayed (not reproduced), and the table 
(Pia IID which is draws with two legs only, but in 
‘hich, 00 the other hand, the objective proporions of 
the fat top ace srongly accentuated, wile the per- 
spective in altogether ocglected. (nthe drawingy3 and 
40f Plate 111, « compromise was efiected between the 


flea 
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child's knowledge of objects (i.e. of what he believes 
actually exis in the object) and what he saw 
direcily. In the case of the cubs T the objective pro- 
portions of the dimensions and the objective position 
ff the lid ware observed. In the cage of cube TT the 
perceptual content was exceeded t0 an even greater 
degree, (or the upper plane is gieply alluded to by a 
parallel Line, ie depicting the cylinder, the kno 
ledge that the top is of ciccslar form is expressed 
by a circle; the complex of actual percepbos, on the 
other hand, is expressed by the fact that Erin has only 
drawn one cite and a sharply cutof base line. The 
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last drawing setess to show that Eewin’s work, in 
contrast to Kate's draughtsman, is based moce on 
‘naive experience and oa Immediate pecorption than oa 
objective qualities, and ther he is more infurnced by 
‘appearance than by knowledge, which is well in accord 
‘ance with his nature az an artist. 





Investigation of Elementary Acoustic and Musical 
Faculties 


We now arrive at the essential part of our inquiry, the 
analysis of Erwin's musical and acre fants. T bave 
endeavoured, as Car as possible, (o test these capacitinn 
bby making use of « series of experiments, in order to 
‘be able co record mumerical results, which it in prac 
Ldeally impossible to do when one confines oneself to 
‘mere observation. ne of the reasons which lead me 
to consider it particularly advisable wo adopt this method 
{a because T hope that later, when sislar cases have 
‘been inveatigated in a like manner, sclentsts may arrive 
at some lnterasting coaclusions, the cesult of compara- 
live research concersing the abiliues of highly-gifed 
young muticians—« branch of investigation that is 
indispensable for the foundation of certain general 
Principle, and in determining the factors which have 
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Penracr Pree 

‘At ny very fest interview with Erwin I discovered 
that he pomensed “‘poriec: pitch.” He was able 
stanly to vate the musical name of any note of chord 
played upon the He was also able ta sing any 
esired note at command. To exclude the possibility 
of his makiog use of an interval ducing the work on 
perfect pitch, I took care to separate the various mots 
sounded by pauses, or by interposing between them 
sauad-combisations devoid of meaning 

Erwin's sense of absolute pitch is based on the 
vecegnition of somegnativcs'—such, indend, is almost 
Always the eaxse with the more Snely-developed forms 
of perfect pitch, His decisions as to what note bad 
bean sounded were, as a rule, attered very quickly, 
without reflection, and expressed with a Gellog of 
absoluie certainty. Erwin usually named the not 
Played to Bim immediately, and, when judgiag very 
high or very low notes, vever, as far as I could 
obverve, made use of the device of transposing chem 
‘vocally into the more familiar middie register. 

1e ia a welbleaown fact that the sense of absolute 
pitch is deenloped to a very diferont dagree in dierent 
persons. Im the frst place, ois generally admited chat 
Aifferences exist a8 to the range of sounds cavered by 
perfect pitch, Thus we meet people whooe gift extends 
over almost the whole range of the musical register; chit 
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Teall complete abeinie ric. ‘Then we see cases ic w! 
the sense is only pecfect with regard to sounds widhin = 
part of che musical cegiser; we might give to faculty 
lonited inthis way the name of regonal cholate pitch? 

hava been able to asceruain that Erwin's senge of 
sbsolute pitch is complete, and thet it extends over 20 
ide u cange that it bas probably never been surpassed. 
Tn otder to be able to compare Erwin's capacity in 
is direction with that of other people, 1 texted bim, 
in a teries of experiments, with the identical notes and 
‘on the same instrument (pianc) as Stamp used in his 
experiments on perfect pitch. The notes ware when 
from the regions C, to By @ to g* sbarp and gf to 
PP nep. Tae oral mumbec of notes given, in ory 
‘enperiments, were thirteen in each region. 

‘The result was that, with low notes, between Cy and. 
B, eleven cormet answers wore given out of thir, 
‘with middle notes, between a and g° sharp, thirteen 
correct agewers out of thitren, and with high motes, 
‘ootween 4? and /* sharp, thirteen out of thirteen. 




















those made by Stompf with excellest musicians furnish 
the following proportion of correct answert: 

Lem notes Mudie notes High notes 
Popper ro outofz3 rz0utof 13 az out of 2g 


Sumpf 8 4 1313 93 6 
Schenki 2 1, 8 8 10 6 
Stdek og» 7 6 w 10 2 on 1S 
Nyiregyhiti tr 0313 13 
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ris, as may be seen, bas, thesefore, supplied more 
comect ankwere than the persons examined by Stumpf. 
©, Abraham, an investigator whose same is well-nows, 
Jn scent Userature on account of bis sense of absolute 
itch, has probably aloo been surpaased by Erwia, since 
fn the region between C, and B, Abraham dul not give 
uch good results as Erwin indeed, in this region, 
between thirty and cighty per cent. of his answers were 
Incorrect. 

Ta order te obesin x more exact impression of the 
precision of Erwin's gift, and, more especially to ascer 
tain the extent of the perfection of bia musical ear, 
T made bim adjust a ‘Sound Variator™ (Stern's 
{iter 30 a8 0 emit sores of x given guar and 
‘itch. Although the child did. not pay particular atten: 
tion to these expericesty, which were of a kind that 
naturally did not atike is fancy, abe adjantments he 
made were very satisfactory. 


Whea a was asked for, the apparatus was adjusted 
to conta note of 448 vibrations. 

‘When owas anked fo, tbe apparatus was adjused 
to emit # note of S95 vibrations. 

‘When ¢ wes asked fr, che apparatus was juste 
to emit a 20% of 333 vibrations. 

‘When /? was asked for, the apparatus was adjusted 
to emit «note of 983 vibrations. 














It in noteworthy that, in these experiments, the 
number of vibrations corvesponding ty the sounds asked 


* Ayparaesfr priscag « etttares mom tana, Comp BB 
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for, do not appear to cvincide with international pitch, 
Bat these experiments were not made In my own labor- 
atory, snd [ fad, to ary regret, no opportunity to very 
the tuniag of the pipes. It mam also be taken into 
‘ceasideration that the tuning of pianos doea oot always 
‘correspond to international pitch ; and that as the names 
of the oles, in this ease, are associated with Aeand 
rounds, they would probably mot correspond exactly 
with the iatenational scale of tuning. But this is of 
‘no importance as regards our expeziment; what intereats 
‘wt is mezely the degree of exactitude with which Erwin 
adjusted the absolute pitches. The capacity for adjuat- 
‘ment, and with it, the degree of fiveness of perfect pitch 
fn oaly determined by the amoust of insocurncy 1n the 
adjostments. This indeed was very slight in the cxse 
cof Brain, eapecially if we tae into account his youth 
‘and lack of practice, asthe average deviation with w~ 10, 
is only + 1 wibention at ay ¢ $ vibrations at a, and ¢ 2 
it ge A guarantee ofthe correctness of the adjustments 
‘also tobe found inthe fact thatthe notes, as adjusted, 
stand to exch othor in the correct relation a regards 
their intervals, 

Bealdes the piteh of the sote there is another 
factor on which the comact recogomon of sounds 
particularly depends, namely the colour of the sound. 
Tadeed, there aze only very few of those endowed 
perfect pitch who caa claim the distinction of possess 
ing this faculty independent of sound colour: most of 
these persons can only rely ox reongnizimg sounds of a 
certain specie colour. 

Owing to exteraal circumsiances, Toould make but 
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few experiments with Erwin concerning this interesting 
‘qvemtion, but I was able to establish, beyond doubr, the 
fact that in Ereia's case perfection of musical car is 
independent af sound eslour. The division of sounds 
{oto recognizable and unrecognizable ones, which woo 
Kies entablished when investigating bis ows abitites 
In thls direction, does 2ot exist in owe ease.) 

T demonstrated by my experiments that Ervin 
recognizes sounds struck on stringed instroments both 
3 to quality and pitch. Wich the aame accuracy be 
Judges sounds given by bells and glasses, whinled 
notes and high piping sounds, such ax motor-horns 
sand ebril signal-whistes, 

ven the recognitioa of vocal sounds needed 00 
‘appreciable time or reflection. He placed notes sung 
10 bia in varying heights by base, tenor und soprano 
‘voices quite necumtely, also notes sung or whistied by 
bimseté 

{fo addition, T made experiments with wind instru- 
iments. U tested him with notes played on the following 
instruments—claraet, basset born, basse-clarinet, oboe, 
English horn, bassoon, double-bassoon, trumpet, bugle, 
and trombone. The notes were taken from the entire 
range of the registers of the respective instruments. 
‘The correctness of the replies and the time taken 10 
recognize the various notes were not influeaced in any 
appreciable way by the fact tbat the instruments ex 
ployed differed entiely foc: each other as regards the 
colour of the sounds emitted by them. 

2 Kom, J, “Une darn Get Ente fr Poco nt 
Pepe or Trmens LSE 
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Te has, accordingly, been established by these ex- 
periments that Erwin in gifted wih o sense of abislte 
te git ndipondent ofthe cdo of the sean Bard 

‘An incident occucred which is very characteristic of 
Browin's sense of pitch, and deserves to be recorded for 
the sake of ita universal importasce, as it ilustrates 
4 dificult, well-kaows, but rarely appreciated, 
‘which persons posseasing this gift have occasionally 
to contend, 

[went with Erwin o call on a family of our acquaint. 
ance, We had hardly entered the music-roam before 
fhe wont to the plato and struck a few chords. ‘The 
plano us tuna wrong”, he excused, i 
too low. Tt ls really impossible to play on 
theles it appeaced that the wrongiy-tuned pl 
tum graatpleasor, for he struck some more chords an 
in each case, stated their key. 1 then asked him to 
play something to ut. He began to play a piece by 
Bach, writen in C major. Although he was evidently 
irritated by the fact that, owing to the mistumng of the 

erument, the plese sounded as af st was writen in 
1H jor, be want on playing st A Grst st went 
fairly wel, bat suddenly he alted, and, while one 
Thand continued playlag correctly, the other hand 
nvoluntarily passed on to the C sharp major keys, 
He immediately correcied himself acd finished the 
ieee unwithagly. He thes tned to perform a prlode 
in G mayor by Bach. But in this be succeeded sull 
worse. {suggested to hom sumply 10 tranepose the 
prelude to A fat major, ia onder, at least, hear it 
correctly ia G major. He wied but did not succeed. 
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Certain pieces aloo, which, at other times, he could 
transpose into any key without 2 snistake and with 
the greatest ease, he was only able to play with great 
Aiffcuty on the wrongly-tuned piano, and, even then, 
not without mistaes. 

This occurrence doea not ceed any explanation for 
4s musician, will only remark that every key struck 
‘on the piano brings a disillusionment, for the player 
expects that the souad heard will be that of the aote 
represented by the Key ; instead of this, be ip always 
imppointed. If, on the other hand, he tries to 
transpose, he is bound to focus his attention on the 
expectation of a higher puch. He strikes the keys 
according to these “transposed images, expects when 
hho playe C, to bear © sharp, and is now just ay dip 
appointed as before to tear C, insteed of C sharp. 

‘©, Abratass reports similar instances in hispaper an 
perfect pitch.t A lady gifted wich this faculty wished 
to play the first moveaseat of the © sharp miner Senate 
by Beethoven on a piazo which was toned much too 
low. She was cable to endure this *mood-picture " 
whea played in C minar, it being inseparably connected 
in her mind with the key of C sharp minor. She 
therefore, played it ia the original key, although, io 
‘order ta do so, she had to overcome great techsical 
dificulties 

In the case of Eewin, the extent to which he was 
‘hampered by bis peeiect car shoved itself in an even 
more interesting manner whea I asked him to improvise 








\Abnbaa, 0, Databcee Teabewnatsen”, Sometinds dre. 
‘satonsie Maren 0 
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something on the wrongly-toned piano. He trod 
repeatedly bat never succeeded. After a fow unhuteass- 
ful tempts be had to give it up entirely. 

A singer gifted with periect pitch tas to contend 
‘with simlas difficulties when asked to sing pleos in 
4 bigher of lower key un the origiaal one, whereas 
singers who do not possess thie faculty, and only Jet 
themselves be guided by the interval, expariencs no 
‘rouble ofthis kind. In the same wy, it often becomes 
Impouible for a singer with perfect pitch to perform 
jn an unaccompanied chorss, because be it unable to 
fellow those slight slierations of puch which inevimbly 
cocur during the pecformance, 








Rxcocnmow oF INTEKVALS 


Another of the objects of my investigation was to 
awctriain the degree of accuracy shows by Erwin im 
recognizing intermals. 1 soon established the fact that 
he invariably recognized every kind of musical interval 
and gave cach one its musical oame. In order to 
arrive at a correct estimate of his power of judging 
intervals, asked hima to find on a “Sound Vanator’ 
‘the major second, the rar third, the fourth, fifth, nnd 
the ocave of a grvea note, the number of vibrations of 
‘which was 4go. With this qgo vibration be connected, 
as successive major second the sound $08 (instead of 
s6-2=major whole tose, oF sos-tmtemperate whole 
tone), as suce. gr hurd 967 linstead of s62°3) a8 suce. 
fourth 600 (perfect, as suce. &fth 677 (instead of 675} 
and as aus. octave goo (perfect. 
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Awauvsts oF Corns 


now passed on to the investigation of bis power of 
ecognising snd analysing chords, i.e. reducing them 
to their component pars. In the fret of these experi- 
ments 1 tested hic with triads and others composed 
of three notes, beginaing with the common chords of 
the various feys, aad thele inversloes, and also inverted 
chords, These experiments were carried out in order 
to teat Erwin's capacity for recognitiag chords, oth 
‘with regu to tholc gem acd tele ey. 

Erwin, in the majority of cases, called the triads 
played to him correctly by their musical names, but 
‘it occasionally happened also that instead of theie uaunes 
hha gave the names of their compooenis, But the fact 
that he did this must aot lead to the conciusion that ie 
Obtained his resulta by consciously resolving the tind. 
He merely sometimes called chords by their mea 
‘aad sometimes by the names of their components. If 
[asked him to call the chords by their narmns, he did 
40, this baving no effect on the length of tie be took 
to give his verdict. That he should bave actually 
heard the individual motes separately is ot of queetion, 
for the simple reason that the period occepied in forra- 
Ing the judgmest was so short thar ere was not tie 
‘to do more than recognize the cbord and formulate the 
answer. Erwis, in fat, recognized the triads, &y heir 
haracierestic foal iospresson, ad thus Was able to repeat 
immediately the names of the individual notes of which 
they were composed. 

+ The experiaents described above refer otly to the 
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register betwean C and a4, The judgment passed on 
common chords in a lower region, between B and By 
‘was onuch {eas certain; indeed be often failed to recog: 
nize the triads as euch at ali, thinking on the contiury, 
that they were complicated disconds, and be often gave 
‘the ramas of « whale series of sounds which he thought 
be had heard, amongst which, howe 
really played were also to be found. For » musi 
this does not need aay explanation, for ex} 
with low notes, without special pracuot {this di 
are always apt to lead to such 2 result, expecially 
cards are net played on a particularly good mstrument. 
It did sometimes happes, eves is this region, that 
some of the chords were correctly recognized, for ia- 
stance, the triads of E, fat, Gy, B, Bat, ot Dy F, sharp, 
Ansel. When, in order to check this experiment, I 0¢- 
caslonally made use ofthe beautiful, well-rounded tones 
of Steurway piano, I obixned much better results, 
Ina further series of experiments { bave played to 
Erwin some of the more usual discords of over theoe 
notes (chords of the seventh and aisth and their inver- 
sions) and I eoaviaced myself that Era was capable 
‘of recogaizing and oaming them correctly, and algo 
of reducing them to theic component parts without 
dificulty. The chords were struck once, sharply, and 
Erwin's vecdices were given iremedenely without se 
flection acd with perfect confidence. One characterinuc 
Of the boy's performance was that during those experi- 
ments he always smiled in a superior manner, the tasks 
pot before him being 20 easy to him that be did not 
(abe them seriousiy. 
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lly 1 wished to ascertain the Limits of hin 
capacity for analysiog sound-combications, To this 
‘end, { offered biz: sound-combinations of an umusal 
‘xed, thorough dlscords, alzost amounting to mere 
ttoise. In the majority of cases the chords were simply 
struck sharply, in some cases they were held until 
Erwin had given hia verdict. Tn the later case, there 
fore, analysis took place ax she result of an immediate 
Impression. Ta the former it was wot carted out daring 
the duration of the sounds entcely by eat, but must 
shave been based chiey on primary memory, the chord, 
‘fir ity sound hnd ceased, baving to be retained in the 
‘mind uni the analysis was completed. It happened 
tometinias, howevtc, that the werdict was given 30 
Jong after the playing of the test (sometimes more 
than seven seconds later}, that the analysis cold cot 
possitly ave taken place by the uid of primary 
memory, but aaly on the basis of the reproduction of 
Previous perceptions. Whether ia these cases the 
lements of the sounds heard were reproduced singly, 
‘or whncher the verdict was based on the tal impression 
made by the combination of sounds, is a question 
‘Which could only be answered satisfactorily a the 
reault of a separate inguiry, but it may safely be 
ammumed that it would be out of question for sound. 
combinations of 30 meaningless and wild a Kind to 
leave an aggregate and individual impression. 
Particular stress must br laid on the fact that 
‘whenever the sousd-combinations submitted were par- 
cularly complicated, or consisted of a great number 
of notes, Erwin divided the tone-combization into 
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several—onually into two parts—and tried to coseeive 
sod Sdeaity each of the parts separately. I draw this 
conclusion from the fact that, before attering bia judg 
sent, bo often placed the Singers of she right or the 
Jet hand in positions corresponding to the separate 
part, and, when ecumeracing the sounds, alwaya made 
1 pause once is the emsmerstion, Gtherwne the 
eatlfying of the sounds was always effected quickly, 
Dbegioning with the lowest and workang upwards 
In these expericents Erwin performed remackable 
feats, whick heow rarely ben equaled. In order to be 
able Co compaze the expaciey of the ehild with that of 
certain musicians particularly ooted for the aeuteness 
of their musical eat, I, Grat of all, tested him with the 
experioests Stumpf carried out in connection wah the 
‘excellent ‘ellst, David Popper. 
‘The following five dificult combinations were em- 
played, every chord being struck only otoe sharply 
1 the piano, 








Popper di not suconed in solving the tooe-com: 
\vination £; in the case of the chord 2, he could only 
tive the name of the highest note; the chords 3 and 
4 were analysed corectly ; and, in the case of chord 
{the lowest note only was named. 

[mow played these tone-combinatlons to Erwin 
lusder the same experimental conditions. The notes 
of the chond, :, 3 4 and 5 were correctly given by 
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him. The analysis of the choed 2 was also ruvcessful, 
the exception of one note, aamely the deeper: note 
B, Mat, which be filled to identify. But when I drew 
Dig aramtion tthe point Teould neatly always mae 








ot previously note. 

TT must point out bere that in the case of the 
multiple chord 4, Erwla mas woder the imprewion that 
be bad heard a D sharp i edition tothe nota actually 
suck; his statement was B, D, D sbarp, E, G sharp. 





¥ should lke to ea more thoroughly with thi point 
For instuoe, it occasionally happened tbat Erwin, 
when analysing diacords, gave x greater number of 
fotea han were actually contained in the chars. 
‘These divcrepancien may be divided into two groups, 
1 A note is uazed twice, 6. the upper ocute of 
‘one nate in the chord is added. Such cases only oesue 
‘when the notes of the sound complen exttad over a 
large compass, a8 ia the fllowing amples: — 





‘This inaccuracy fs probably due 10 the fact that 
[Erwin bears the upper octave a the Bret harmonic of 
‘one of the compeseats of the chords. 
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[Not oaly ocawe duplications, but also octave tipi 
‘ations occurred sometimes. I sotioed this ewo or three 
times during my ievestigations, Thus, for instance, the 
following combinations of four notes were played :— 


= 


‘The anaes given was — 


Ee 


In connection with these errors it was of interest 
to discover whether Erwin was captble of picking out 
by ear any octaves oF double octaves actually occur 
ting tn a rapisty-played combination of notes, 

‘Among others 1 played him the following multiple 
chords — 


B-3-5-3 


41k was ferther noticeable thet, in the case of 
the discords, he heard, besides the notes actually 
Given, one, and sometimes —bat only on sare occasions 
two extra notes, which geserally lay one semdone 

2 The aie my ere See pros he sag of the 
dameana fat Nites F a he ta wees fF reas 


Be gre ther tae Rene speed ere 8 farm 
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higher or lower than one of the middle notes, This 
ote, which be imagined be beard, occurred only 
when the number of notex offeced wax very large, and, 
specially, when some of chem ley very close ty each 
ether, In the case of sound-complexes, such as 


pes sesr| 


the components were stated correctly, but in the frst 
‘case an E was interpolated between E Sat and F, 
in the second an F sharp between F and A flat I fee! 
certain that these innocuracies may be attributed chiely 
‘to fnmufficiest concentration of attention, for, in the 
firat place, Erwin did not repeat the mistakes when 
the chords were again played to bio, and in the 
second place there were several occasions on which he 
resolved similar, and sometrmes even identica) tone- 
combinations withovt « mistake. On one occasion, 
for instance, the following discords wore correctly 
resolved :— 











‘Stumpf, in his Psychology of Sound, Vol. 1, p47, 
‘gives the following souad-groupa, which are even more 
hideous and dissonant, and, therefore, more difficult 
to resolve than those meationed on p. 27:~~ 
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‘The notes of the sound-complex No. 6 were 
named correctly by Stumpf bimself, but the toweat 
rote was only given 25 probable. In the case 
of the chords, 7, 8, and there similar t them, 
hhe was able at any rite to state the bighest note 
correctly, 

1 now submitted Erwin to the test of these toue- 
combizations. He analysed them correctly icnenedi 
ately after they had been played once to him only 
the case of the chont 8 was the note D given 
thrice. 

Tn order to make the task more dificult still, and 
to teat bis musical ear with even greater severity, I 
transposed the chords 6 aad 7 to an octave lovee 

‘The notes were correctly given im this position 
tlsa only in the case of the chord 6 an extra D Mh 
was interpoluoed at the first tral, At the second one, 
two notes, B fat and D fat, were doubled, Apart from 
those lnkignifcant inaccuracies, Erwin may be anid to 
have analysed all the tone-combinations given by 
Stumapé correctly, so that bis capacity for anelysing 
chords by eax, compared to that of other peraons who 
hhave been under observation, has proved itself to be 
‘quite extracrdicat 

‘Owing to the kindness of Prof. roa Hornbostel 1 
was able to test Erwin’s ability to analyse chords by 
playing to him exactly the same sound-combinations 
which Prof. v. Hombostel used when investigating. 
this capacity in the case of the young Vienese com- 
poser, E. W. Koragold, then thirteen yeara ald. 

‘The sound-combisations which he placed at my 
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lisposal ure to be found in the fst tise, whereas the 
second Tine containa the notes ax given by Ecwln at 
the first examisation, and she third ine thoue he gave 
atthe second. 

The components of the chords 2 4) 5 and 9 
rere seated correctly ai tbe rst eal; im the case 
of ¢ and 3 an extra noe was interpolated which, 
however, was omitted when the test was repeated, Is 
the case of the sound-combleations 6, 7, and 
Erwia gave wrong notes to begin with; but, when 
the teat was repeated, be immediately gave » corect 

















It wan only later, however, that Erwin's capacity 
for analysia revealed itself in a most astonishing 
manner whes, ia the farther course of my investiga 
‘tons, [ played ixim tons-combisations which exceeded 
‘thoes previously given, both as regards size and disson- 
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‘ance. As an insance, Erein snslysed the following 








‘The chords » and a warn analysed correctly the fist, 
time they were played. The combination 3 was resolved 
aftor the fst short nest a A fiat, D fat, E, A, Fat, G, 
1B dat, By atter the second loog presentation as A Eat, 
D Gat, P, B fat, G, B fst, B, A fl, E, Eat, G, C, E, 
OF the thitees notes of the chord ten were camed cor- 
rectly, three were doubled, and only three were omitted, 

After a lapse of two years, in the year 1gt2, Taube 
mitted Erwin to the same catt. Theve experiments 
produced sti better resuts than those of ror, 

This may be explained, I believe, simply by the 
increuse m hin capacity for concentration, All the 
chords printed bere were correctly analysed by Erwin 
the firs time they were played tohin. The components 
‘of the sound complex 8 were given coecly at the 
original pitch ax well as when transposed an octave 
‘higher o¢ lower. 

‘The examples quoted show, is fact, that Erwia's 
capacity for resolving multiple chords bas hardly ever, 
until now, been equalled? 











{ne Erne 2 1625, pnt ae Se Bh be ms eed Hy 
Pastas Soy! wolves Maaient. Tiny Sly ciroed wy son, 
‘Ea etd tat Brot seme ate eed ape fo eng 
(Sovdrby a prone gate wo, 


7. Transposing, Reading at Sight, Piaylog from the 
‘Seore, Musical Transcription 


Traxsrorna 


‘Tie gift of perfect pitch beats clote relation to the 
bitty to trnnspore musleal pleces into diferest keys, 
Aan art io whlch Erwin excelled as early a3 in bis soventh 
year. He transposed one-part pleces, and simpler kinds 
‘of musle in more pert, iota any key Gaultessly, 

with great cane. Thur he played the Organ Prelude tn 
 miuor by J. S. Bach ia € sharp minor and F sharp 
rior, ia the aime tempo and widh just as Soe an 
‘ntorprotatin asin the original key. He trazupoood the 
D major Sonata 7 Kuhlau, op. 55, No. 5, into, among 
other bays, F sharp major B mayor, A fat major, B Ast 
sjorand B fat cajor with perfect accuracy. In the 
ame way be succeeded in tracsposing the two-part 
Praiade No, & by Bach, as well as some socatan by 
Haydn. The Rondo in G suajor from the G minor 
Sonata vy Besthovens - 49, No. t, was also exceliently 
Aransposed, af git, Into F sharp major and C sharp 
"Te sty he menianed. hare tat amaned sats 
‘very inde diference to Brwia when trasposing a piece 
bie knew wel, and had inarot by hear, whether he had 
the masio before bien or not f, however, there were 
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complicated. mavements in the middie paris he found 
‘ransposing dificult, and ke was sometimes even unable 
‘weary out the task, Thus, for instance, when I placed 
tho Orgos Pralade ix G minor by Bach befoe hi, asking 
‘hia to transpose it into C sharp minor, be proceeded 
‘quite well until the nisth ber, where the piece suddenly 
‘necomes more complicated, the parts working agxinst 
ach other, and from bere onwards diicalties arooe 
Which he was unable to averoome, 

‘When [ examined him again at the age of ten in 
‘April «913, 1 found thar bis talents for transposing 
tad developed considerably. He was now ablo to 
teanspose two-part inventions by Bach, at fiat sight 
Jnto any desiced key, and without tbe smallest diiulty. 
‘Thus, for instance, he transposed the Pree in B miner, 
Ne. §, into B fat zzincr, and that in B mayer, Ne. 6, nto 
B flat cuajor, each of them an augmented fourth higher, 
without mistakes and in the tempo indicated, Out of 
the 1s three-part Inventions by Bach, Erwin trany- 
posed quite 2 number into any desired key; being 
capacally successful in the case of thote which were 
already kuowe to bit. Awong otbers, the Invention 
Jn D minor, No 4, was transposed isto G 
land F harp minor, and the Tovent 
No. 16, perhaps the most dificult and complicated of 
them all, into various keys, im each case excellent, 
These feats are worthy of consideration, owing to the 
fact that Erwin was not fo the babit of transposing of 
bls owa accord. 
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Reape ar Sic 
Bewln's sight-reading was quite excellent. As early 
as in bis sevecth year this ability maniested itself in 
‘manner. Two years later, the dexterity 
and exactitude with which he cead pitess of music 
previously unknows to him for the first time, in the 
‘tempo indicated, were quite wonderful, and the pleces 
‘wave from. the fist admirably isterpreved, Thus, for 
instance, he played the Fitts Intermezzo by Schumast 
‘which at that time was still unicown to him, at sight 
without making asy mistakes und in the right tempo, 
He also accompanied songs by Brahass admirably at 
Aight. At the time of my last invextigation in 191$ it 
4d not embarrass him ta play Beethoven and Mozart 
Symphonies for four hands at sight. He algo played, 
the fat attempt, the piano parts of triosand quartets, 
showing as admirable power of interpretation, a fact I 
verifed in the case of the Z fat mayor Quarkt by 
Beethoven. Professional musicians who played chamber 
music with bie were amazed at the musical feeling, 
precision, und ardstic understanding which he showed 
‘when reading at sight. 











Puavine mow Foun Scone 

For some time Erwin, under the direction of Leo 
Weiner, bad practised playing from full score, and 
Although, io this short space of time, be bad had but 
file rating, he had already made such progress that, 
as an instance, he read the score of Tehaikovsiy’s 
Foarth Symphony quite excellently, slthough all the 
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practice be bad previously had was confined to a few 
symphonies by Mocart and Beethoveo. When asked 
1 reproduce, fcom the score, the parts for particular 
‘groups of instruments only, such as, for instance, those 
8€ che woodwind, brass, or the string quintet, be 
succeeded in doing 20 quite correctly and without the 
slightest diftculty. The speed with which be feared 
to play from full score, his whole bebaviour during the 
performance and the joy and enthusiasm he evinced, 
pointed clearly to bis very strog ferliog for instr 
ental music, 





Warma Music 


1t jn perhaps here that mention should be made 
of the very rary age at which Erwin bagan writing 
‘music, and the dexternty and assurance with which be 
Dbandled this task while still in childhood. I have 
sven a pioce by him (Qn the Death ef a Lette Bird) which, 
he wrote down, simostfauitiessy, at the beginning of 
‘hus ooxth year, at a time when be had hardly learst to 
‘write the letters of the alphabet, The mistakes that 
‘occurred were, for the most part, either orthographical 
or consisted of omitsions af alight {mporance, Errore 
as regards the time value of motes he hardly ever rade 
‘that time. The pieces written in bn seventh and 
eighth yrare show a thocough grasp of legato marks, 
staccato marks, 20d pauses; and he uses tha marks of 
socentuation correctly. As time west on be begun to 
produce more and more complicated compositions, 
and the writiog of these made still greater demands 
‘spon him, but Erwin always showed bimselt equal to 
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the task. At the age of niue be already wrote music 
quickly and easily, and even the most complicated con 
struction and metre dld not cause him any dificulty, 
‘With one exception, all the worls published in the 
Appendix weee written by him. I copied chem directly 
from his manuscripts and { reproduce them exactly a9 
T found them, #0 that the reader may judge for bimvelf 
of che correctness of Erwin's notation. 


& Bewin's Musical Memory 


1 com sow to the question of Erwin's musical memory. 
Tedoog set vg tty of 

exporiments, for i is of great imporance with 
‘rowed to arate protacion, tin lmmnetng 
Aincover whethee asy relation, and, if $0, what hind of 
elation, exits between creative ioagination and {a 
Iwivion ‘on one side, and activity of memory on the 
other. Tt would, however, be 120 far removed from 
Imy present purpose to discuss th quesvon in detail, 
{eit bo geneealy adziaed, however, hat the virions 
Aitecent qualides thar are embatied In the sit for 
mersoriciog, such ag, for iasance, the diversity of pes 
of memory, the strength of the ixpresson recesved, the 
degree of accucazy In remembering, the ilustons of 
memory, the power of recogaining something already 
facilis, the Ble played by this quality of *famiacty,” 
ete must undoubtedly iflsence creative activity, which 
afer all is, ww caraie extent, based upon dhe repro 
duction of actual experience. A reliable messory is 
javaluable to 2 composer; with x be iowa that the 
Jeading themes ard motives iz x musical work of some 
fengeh will always be stored, ready, in his matory. 
A good memory will save him Kom snecluntarly 
incorporating the ideas of others itp Ine compositions. 

‘At the time of my frst experiments, made in 
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January 1910, 1 wax unable thoroughly to confirm the 
Maements made by Ervin’s paresis concessing fi 
stupendous fens of memory. 1 did, however, caablish 
the fact that Erwin, with the greatest ease, memorized 
melodious pieces harmonized in a simple mannet. 
Pleces which his tancher asked him to learn were 
reproduced by him without the aid of notes alter very 
few repetitions. Also, he had no dificolty in retaining 
44 great number of operatic airs in his memory, and he 
learned them in avery shor time. 1 oteed however, 
that, asa rule only the melodies without the harmoniea 
were reproduced without mistake. In the cast of mu 
cat pieces of a strange character, auch as melodies with 
complicated nccompanimest and peculiar harmouias, 
‘kis memory did not prove itself equal to the tak. Tn 
‘order to give instances showing the limitations of hin 
ability in such cases {wl quote a few examples here. 
Out of w four-past theme by Vattorla, repeated to 
tum sree times, Erma was onty able to reproduce the 
first four bars. The test was made acoustically." The 
first fow bars of the bomophooous principal theme of 
the Dense Sacre oy Debussy mere played 10 Erwin 
several times in succession. Owing to the szange 
character of the melody acd rbythm be was unable to 
reproduce it, until xt last [allowed him to play the 
‘theme through himself, He was also uzable to repro- 
duoe the first four bars of Woyids Soug by Hugo Wolf, 
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played to him and repeated several times in sussesaion. 
Ta the came of ancther soag by H, Wolf { Verborgenkat) 
I only gave bic the melody, but he was not able ta 
reproduce it una) Chad played the harmonies aa well, 
‘(The song should be compared.) 

‘Whon six manths later, in June 1510) « favourable 
opportunity oocuerad, 1 subjected Es musical 
‘memory t0 another test. 

Maiory Espervount He,t. 

In onder to examine the ophca! and acoustic memary 
in co-operation, the following theme was placed before 
Erwin; he played it through once himself, and, immedi 
‘ately aReewasds, itied to reproduce st without the wid of 
the music. 








Afar six attempts, none of which wan faultless, te 
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Memary Esperiment Ho. 3, 

In order to test Erin's eptica! memory, be was sake 

to read the following theme, without playing it, until 

‘he thought he could repeodace st correctly. He then 
played i to me without notes. 





His bebaviour during the memorixiog of thin piece 
‘wan very interesting. He beges by humming the 
loly to himself, in « subdued voice and, while dolog, 
this, he moved bis fingers, a2 tf he were playing the 
‘theme on the pizso. Whea I noticed this, I caught 
hold of bis cight hand, but even by this means J was 
No able to binder bis attempts to fix dhe theme in hin 
metory by motor means, attempts that continued ax 
4 accompaniment (0 the act of visual learning, for he 
‘went an moving, not only the fingers of the left hand 
that remained fee, but those of his eight hand also, It 
‘truck me that he was trying to imprint the treble on his 
memory by singing, and the lower paris by the action 
of playing. Somenmes, he also beat time to tho tune 
‘with his feet. At each repetition be tried to memorize 
the theme by the aid of singing and movements of bis 
Singers. The purpose of the expericent, which was 
cri by sight aloze, therefire filed. 

amuse on the 
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_memiory will, also in the case of other people, probably 
always tum out ta be impracticable, slace musical 
memory depends primarily on the mental assimilation 
of heard sounds. The theme war read by Brwia eight 





(or nive times in succession, without a pause, and the 
‘time taken for memorizing it was six minutes and thiety 
seconds? 


Meweary Experiment No. 3. 
In order to invewtigute Rrwin's aconsne memory, 1 
played the following theme t him; Eewin not being 
allowed to look at my fingers whilst I was playing. 
Imaediately afterwards he was asked to play the theme 
‘without the aid of written music.* 
Froule 








‘After the tind attempt, the theme was reproduced 
without any mistaie. I sow mode a pause of thirty 
‘yoconds, After this pause T asked Erwin to repeat the 
theme, which he had already played once correctly. 
‘The reproduction was faultless, and even sore quick 
and contin than on the occasion of the frst faultless 
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meproduction. This Dlustrates 2 wellinown fact with 
regard to memoty, It bus been observed that a series of 
Impressions are better and more fcmly retained in the 
‘memory after a cectain period has elapsed than dimetly 
afterthaleeasimilatien. Inthe case of Brevi, I fequectly 
‘had occasion to observe that a day or two after having 
Jearnt a certain musical piece be was able to reproduce 
it with greater exactitude than ox the day on which be 
learned it, An exampla ofthis may be found ou P. 95- 








Memory Experiment Ne. 4. 
‘Thin tt was carried out fn exactly the same manner 
‘as Experiment No, 3. 





Reproduction, after the fret attempr, was not fault- 
less, ‘The reble was reproduced correctly, but the 
lower parts were wrong, additions being made by Erwin, 
without, however, altering the character of the theme. 
‘The experiment was repaatad, but without success, and 
the difieulties appeared to me so great thet I cousidered 
ie beet 10 break off the experiment in onder not to put 
too great a strain on the attention and strength of the 
child, 

‘Then followed 2 pause of five minutes. After 
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this opportunity af rest, T repeated the Seat three 
tex? : 

The experiments proved chat, afer the pause, Erwin 
‘was sble to reproduce the themes 3 and 3, which be had 
thoroughly assimilated, without a mists, With regard 
to theme 1, be was unable to reproduce it, chough 1 
phyed it wo him again on che piano four tases in 
suoceasion. Thus, even tea repetitions of thin theme, 
the rmpciions belog spread over a length of time—a 
circumstance which is well-imown to increase. tho 
ctiveness of associations—did not lead to faultless 
reproduction. 

‘On the afternoon of the same day I investigated the 
strength ofthe associations formed during the mocniog. 
x Erwia's declaring that be had forgotten all the 
themes, [first of all asked him wo play the frst one, 
reading it from che music, evice in succession he was 
able to play it immediately werwards without the notes. 
‘Another tal with the save theme, a litle Tate was 
also periecdy succasstal, which cones what T have 
lready sid oa p. 94 coscnraing thus feature of ameror- 
fing. During the morsing ic was umpassible o get 
Di to reproduce the theme corectly, 12 spite of 
frequent repetiuoas; in the afternoon, 08 the other 
hnand, i was very quickly impressed. wpon Erwin’ 
memocy. ‘This speed in memociting cannot be placed 
centsely tothe credit af the last ewo repetitions, but i 
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greatly due to the deferred eficet of the associations 
Formed during the moming. 

‘As to the second theme, Erwin looked et it very 
atemtively for about twenty-eight seconds, and thes. 
reproduced it without a mistake. In the case of the 
‘ir theme, he treated it im exactly the samme way 





‘Next moraiag I asked Erwin to write cut the three 
themes. He was quite resdy t0 do so, without having 
to memotice them again, and wrote them down at 
followa: 





‘The first theme is transcribed without a mistaie, 
‘with the exception of the small deviation in the second, 
bar of tha left band, The second is futiess, whereas 
the third ona, which was only heard by him, was 
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Jncorrectly transcribed, alcbough ic was only « annpart 
theme. 

These results show that Erein repeoduces asic 
‘very faithfully and reliably wheo be is not compelled 
to ely on his ear aloce is memorizing it. 

‘Two years after these experiments, on the 2and 
of May, 1912, [sted Erin's musical memory again, 

‘ordee ta ascertain haw far it had developed during 
time. In onder to find out, fist of all, whether 
any traces still remained of the associations established 
during the former tests, I made im earn che same 
themes with which 1 had tried tim twa years before, 
‘Authough he had never repeated any of thooe themes 
(even mentally, s0 be declared) be was able to reproduce 
them correctly afer repeating them once, In the case 
of theme 2 he dit oot make use even of this 
repetition. It is evident, therefore, tat Erwin's power 
of ewtxining in his memory themes once learnt is very 
remarkable. 

Tn order to amcertain his capacity for memorizing 
new themes I made the following experiment 


Memory Experiment No. 5 

‘The theme was originally select to order to test 
teal memory. a, honor I could se frm Erwin's 
Atitude, dicey ater the fem reading of the theme, 
that be would oormisly not be able to comait it to 
emary by mece readiog, { allowed him to play it 
the visual impression was being 
‘The mcchod of imprition ueed, 

therefore, was, on the whole, an optical one. 
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Aber having raad the theme througls several time, 
Erwin played it once, then he resd it agsin, and 
memorized It once more—probably in a combined 
auditary-mowar say—and it was only then that he 
‘seproduced the frst Sve bers, without any existe, 





‘The result, therefore, was considerably beter than 
fthad bone ia the case of theae 1 oF 2, is 1910. The 
present terse was three times as long as the other, and 
the difficulties of each may be considered practically 
equal, But while, in the 1910 experiment, the theme 
was not reproduotd faultlessly after ten repetitions, 05 
the preseat occasion, three repetitions were suficient 
to ennure a periect reproduction of the greater part 
of the theme, 
Memory Baperieat No. 6 

‘Thame taken from the Sesee Seats by Richard 
‘Strauss (opus 45, No. 3) Method of examination the 
‘une an in the case of Experiment No. 3. The subject 
‘of the examinstion was, therefore, aconstic memory. 
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At the frat tial be was ssll very ancertsin 10 bis 
mmproduction of the fourts and SRR tars, after the 


Bg core ere er 
second reptton, however, the whole thame was given 
Without tite. "The tne than for lanrlng vee 
Creniytvo mconde. Th reat therefore tater te 
ty cate Un that of theme 9a he year 920, 








Mamary Expenment He. 


Scandinavian popular tune. Method of exatuination 

imilar to that used in Experiment No. 2; the eubjeet 
being, therefore, exmal memory—as far as thle is at 
all posse. 





‘The melody was read four times and then favitlesly 
reproduced. The time talento learn it wan Sifty-cight 
seconde. 
Momory Experiment No. % 
From Eleors by Richard Strauss. Method 
‘to that used In the praceding experiment. 
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‘The time taken for memorizing amounted to forty 
seconds. At the second attempt aftr the thecam had 
eon put beforn bien, it was reproduced without a 
misuike. Immediately afterwards he played it once 
again, with extrancdinary speed. 

‘Six dayo later, on the 28th of Mey, 1912, I repeated 
these experiments with Erwin, in order to test his 
powers of retention. Theme 5, alter a single repetition, 
‘went aa well as ox the occasion of the last experiment, 
namely without 2 mistake exoopt in the lt four bars; 
the others (6 7, and 8) he played faultlessly without 
any preceding repeciton, These results. prove that 
Erin's anata! memory had developed in a remarkable 
‘manner during the last two year, as two years belore, 
10 pause of from four to Sve hours would bave been 
quite sufficient to make reproduction without « repeated 
hearing impassibie. 

‘A yeat aher the experiments referred to, on the 20th, 
of April 1913, 1 tested Brwin's musical memory once 
more, First of all, { asoortaized that be was able to 
play the greater part of the themes 1 had asked him 
to learn three years before and in the prenoding year, 
without my having to repeat them. At my request he 
played the greater past ofthe themes n quick succeasion 
‘and, ag regards the others, which he did sot remember 
mediately, he aaly required to read them dough 
‘once in order to be able to reproduce them, 

‘The following are further experiments which I 
cared out with Eris in onder to asesiain his 
capacity for fearning musical pices and the power of 
‘bls memory. 
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Menory Experimess 

Theme op p. 94 As in the case of Memory Baperi- 
iment No, jy the acoustic meniory was again tested. I 
had alceady used this theme with Eewin ia toro, but at 
that time could get no result, He also attempted it 
fon another occasion, but without xuocess, ‘This time 
Ihe eocoeeded In reproducing it comectly after six 
repetitions, 

Farther, € repeated the Memory Experiment No. 5 
in which Erwin, the year before, bad only been able 
to memorise part of the theme, and in which it bad 
been meceasary to aid the visual method of leaming 
by the acouske-motorie method. It appeared that 
Erwin had in course of time practically forgotten tho 
Gast Sve bars which be had learst the year befory 
as it took a comparatively long time to impress the 
fourth and Gith bars upon his mind. The method 
tuned was the visual ene, as in the case of Bsprrment 
Wa. 2. 1 was not able to ascerain how say times 
Erwin had read the theme, foc he divided ic into 
‘sal part, learning each faction separately, and dhen. 
associating it with the adjoining ones. Al! 1 could 
eaublish definitely was the time takes to memorize 
the theme, In the beginning the theme was rend over 
for a period of three minstes, forty seconds, This 
4d cot result im a complete reproduction of the whole 
theme, osly the Grst five bars being reprodaoed with 
‘out mistake. Another two minutes, cwenty seconds 
devoted 10 menoriing resultad in ax almost faltleas 
reproduction of the whole theme. Fisaly it was read 
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cover for a period of thiny seconds, the result being a 
perfectly fautleas reproduction. The total time takes 
‘tw memorice the theme assounting, therefore, to six 
minutes, thirty seconds. 

Erwla's extraordinary power of cetuicing musical 
‘themes in bis memory was manifested in a particularly 
‘nsiking manzer two weeks later, when he proved bimt- 
self able to reproduce both themes feuldesaly, without 
aay repetition. 

‘Sinoo the child had alzeady shown soch an excellant 
memory for exinordiaary sequences of sounds asd 
Iharmonies, it was only to be expected that he would 
lye even more succesaful io menorising musical pieces, 
‘Which ware not only ore fuent in character, but 
also in more Immediate connection with his preceding 
‘musical expenences. They were, therefore, familiar to 
‘lm ia form and substazoe and wave exsly assiraiated 
4 part ofa oycle of corresponding impressions, 

1h the year 1910, 1 had tested Eewin alrendy with 
a number of easy and meledioes eusical pieces, asking 
him team them, and actieving excellent results, 
Os ove occasion he mastered the G mar Waite by 
Chopin (Valse 7), which be had not previoutly known, 
shee five cepetitons. In sgrz gave him the first 
twenty-eight bars of Schumann's “Intermeaz," aut 4 
No.5. I asked his to play it chrough first, then try 
(a perform it again without lookiog at the notes and, 
in case he found binself unable t coatiaue, I told 
‘him to avail himself of the music which lay before 
him, In the Srot atempt this help was needed twelve 
limes, and is the second, only See When be bad 
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played througls the place once more it went petiecty 
corvecty. After a lapee of six days be was gill able 
to reproduce the " Intermezzo” correctiy, with the ex- 
ception af x few mistakes in the accompaniment. He 
studied the great “Piano Concerto” by Schumann, 
opus Say but not with the express paspase of leara~ 

fe by Neary, for a week and a hall, playing it 
‘ot more than once a day. On one occasion, during 
lesion, it happened that hin teacher had leot his 
copy ta tome ont, whereupon Bras offre to play 
Ait port by Meart, and raceated pefecely by dang 10, 
‘He memorized many sovatas by Beethoven and fugues 
by Bach after having repeated them three or four 
times. 

It is only possible to verify the amazing scope of 
Rrwis's memory by compazing it with tbat of other 
musicians with the aid of comparative experiments 

‘With this eod in view, I put the same tests to 
which ( had substitied Hewin to Miss Blise Ling, a 
cerifcated piano teacher, end an excellest 
is distinguished for her sense of absolute pitch, and 
her very good musical memory. 

"Theme 1, which Erwin wat not able to reproduce 
cop the fiest day of our experiments, even iter six 
repetitions, was faultlessly memorized by the teacher, 
ater she bad played i through five times! 

‘At a subsequent examinetion, aboot talf an hour 

1 Mimerpenmet we cre etn he Ey tr Aer Bae 
el te ent ong cn pans Deng veld pater 
ETE ce nord toegis Wien te bd frre uses tne 
seimeainad art take Et te gen aarp Aarts 
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‘etna ropoaston mer sal 
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late, sbe reprodsced the theme without a mistake, 
fier having i played through once previously. 

‘As to theme 2, which Ereia had memoricot ta 
six minutes, thirty seconds, acd had thea reproduced 
almost faultlessly, reprodaciog it without any mintakes 
‘after he had played it through twice, the lady pianist 
‘was able to impress it upon fer mind in six sections, 
taking six suinutes, 4 seconds, to aeciotine it! 
Although the time takea by Erwin for teaming the 
theme was 1 litle loager, yot bis feat of memory 
‘aust be considered a greater one than that of the 
lly pianist, since he had memorized the theme in 
to attempts. The superiority of Erwin, however, 
thowy itself in the fact that half an hour Inter ho 
‘was able to reproduce the thesse without a repetition, 
‘whereas the teacher had to read it through once 
mace In ordar to do this. 

‘As to theme 3, the lady pianist ionpressed it upon 
her mecnory after four, Erwin afer three, repeitios 
Half an our later, ip order toattain a fauttess repro- 
duction, another repetition was needed 1a the case of 
Miss Ling and no further repetition on the part of 
Enwin, 

‘As regards theme 4, the lady pianist did not succeed 
at all afer te repetitions. With 
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Erwin, the regults attained were shghtly beter (com- 
pate p. tor. 

Further, as in the case of Eris, I testad the capacity 
of the lady pianie for retaining the themes she learned. 
in her memory, This examication, carried out (wenty- 
four hours after the theme bad been impressed oo her 
memory showed the following resulm: Theme 1 waa 
reproduoed after one repetition, theme 2, after a period 
of eighteen seconds for memorizing, and theme 3 with: 
‘out any repetition. With Erwin, the cooult was a Ii 
‘peta; it must be recembered, however, that in 
‘case there had been a preceding examization only five 
hours alter meroriting. 

‘When, after further cwenty-our ours hag lapsed, 
1 repeated the expencsents wth the teacher, st appeared 
‘hat the reproduction of therses 1 and 2 without « 
‘repetition was still impossibie; and, when examined 
again, after a lapse of a further twenty-four hours, she 
‘wan still usable to reproduce the thera without atleast 
1 cursory previous repetition of it. Erwin, on the 
wether hand had memorized themes 1 and 2 at the frst 
experiment so precisely that he was able to write them 
out after twenty-four Bours without any further repeti- 
‘on, and has nat forgotten then ta this day. 
‘Tous, these comparative experiments have shown 
‘that Erwia's immediate musical memory, 1n 1910, was 
practically equal co that of a growa-up musician 
possessed of a good cart his power of retention on 
the other tand,—and it 1s this which counts particu- 
lusty in muscal practice,—was at that me alteady 
such better than that of a good rusian. 
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Tchas already been points cut that Brwin's memory 
‘bad greatly developed during the lat few years. The 
progress that had been made in consequence of this 
development may again be best shown by comparative 
experiments with the lady pianist caried out with the 
hemes 5, 6 7, and 8. 

1 fiat asked ber to read throughs theme No, 5, 4 
task which occupied twenty-Sve seconds, and then 1 
made her play it through ooce—just as Erwin bad 
Gone. This had been suftcient, in Erwin's case, to 
make the immediate reproduction of the firs five bars 
possible, In that of the lady piasist, towever, it was 
necessary for ber wo repeat the theme on the piano 





‘As to theme 6, Mist Ling memorized tt tn two 
vections, king chisty seconds. Erwie learned i 
rather more quickly, in twenty-two seconds. Theme 
7 had been learat by Erwin in four sections, the 
‘whole time taken being Sfy-aight seconds; the lady 
rmesworized it in four sections and ia one minute, 
eighteen seconds. Theme 6, which Envis had beet 
able to impress upon bis memery in. two sections, 
‘aking forty seconds 1a which to learn i, was repro 
duced by Misa Ling only aher six repeitions, king, 
three minutes, Sy-one seconds fn which ta memorize i. 

Even then Mise Ling could not play the theme in 
a quick tempo, or wishout a corals dificulyy. In 
‘order to atin the same tempo which Erwin had 
schieved after forty seconds, another production of 
the thems was necessary in ber case, lasting seven 
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seconds, including six repetitions on the plano, the 
reading of it Gom the music, and another four or five 
repetitions by beact.* 

‘The extent to which Erwin's pomers of retention 
tbad developed during these two years ie shown by 
‘the comparative experiments which I carried out with 
Miss Ling six days after the foregoing tests, These 
‘exporimones showed hat thome 4 waa only eeproduced. 
‘by the acher after two repetitions, theme 6 afer 
fourteen saconds In two sections, theme 7 la lke 
‘manner, and theme 8 alter are mconds, As has been 
‘tld before, Erwin repeated the same themes true 
easly, after m lapse of six days, practically without the 
eceanity for any farther repetition. 
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Eawin’s remarkable tleat a¢ & pianist showed Zueif 
iu mont striking manner at the vory begioning of his 
regulas musical education, but it did not develop evenly. 
From his seveoth to bie sath year, his technical powers 
rogressed steadily, but not equally. The reason for 
thia was that, at times, che child tos interest In piano 
playing, asd concentisted on composition. As a rule, 
be regarded playing the piano simply an x maana to 
cexprase his composiviony and ho was fae from ex 
perieneing any pleasure in mere vistoaity. 

ln his ninth year his aticude changed, owlog to the 
fact that he began to receve systematic instruction in 
piano playing, He begun t0 praciae diligently and 

ith pleasure, and applied imseif earnestly 10 the 
workiog out of « repertiee of his own. In hi eighth 
snd indh yeu he did ot ianprey Dia hearers 99 much 
by Bla techawque as by bis extrocdicary musical ease. 
Hearing him, one realized that the pieces were not 
merely studied and that ble performance was not am 
irsitation, modelled upon the playing of othe. Hi 

















for the plano, waa remarlatble, end the astousding degree 
‘of srutical intelligence with which be conceived and 
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performed these deeply significant compositions was 
‘very saiking. 

His playing was sof, texder, and flexible, whea 
these qualitles were called for by the exigencies of 
imerpretation, and hard, sure, and passionate whenever 
‘rong accants were needed. He was otver uncertain 
‘as to when melodies ought to be expressed in a soging, 
‘sustained mancer, or when they should be carly 
aruculsted. To contrapuntal themes, be used every 
‘means in bis power to bring out each separate part 
clearly, and be never wavered for a single moment in 
dooding between the chief and the subordinate mot/t 

But capabie at he showed hunseif un his interpreta 
‘lon of the works of others, his great talent ag an inter 
‘pretative artist was ooly seen fully when he played his 
‘own compositions. His way of touching the keys was 
then diferent, his movements betrayed pasnon, his 
attention became absolutely concentrated on the anter- 
pretation of the piece, and even his physical strength 
‘seemed to double itself on these oceaniona. The power. 
ful iempeetalon made by the child on his audience ie 
iBleult to convey, it must be soon to be realised to sts 
fall extent. 

Sinoe 19tt, Erwin's capety as a pianist advanced 
enormously. His playing bas entirely Jost any child 
luke character it malght have possessed, his performance 
(greatly improved as regards tbe variety of means at 
disposal, and the brilliance and fallnese of bis artistic 
power. What is mast charming in his pecformance is 
the natural way ia which he plays, his strong anusical 
sense and the madeaty shown in hus interpretation, in 
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‘which he eatirely subordinates himself to the work and 
the composer. The lightness with which his Gngem 
glide over the keys, the freshness and grace of bis 
‘ouch are worthy of the greatest admiration, Technical 
itScutins hardly exist for bim any more. He is imbued 
‘with the truth of Schumans’s words: ‘That which the 
fingers create, is 2 tzchnical construction; but that 
‘which has been sousding ia the vou! speak to all and 
coatlives the moral body." 

fila inherently gensine musical nature mnoifests 
‘teat in hia interpretation of the creations of the grext 
masters, His teacher may instruct him 25 00 certain 
points, but It is always be, himself, who recognizes the 
character and maaning of the pieon It in this indie 
pensable gift which qualifes him to crticite piano 
playing. 1 ix really wooderful to observe in bow 
rausoned a roaaser and with bow precise 1 vision he 
discusses the qualities and defects of concert players. 
TE he pronounces any judgment, contrary to thet of 
father people, be does not cling to his opinion in the 
headstrong, selt-willed raunner of child, but states the 
reasons which prompt hie to form it. 

It was very Interesting to bear Erwin’s criticisms at 
‘concert given by D’Alber. Hesaid that D’Albert had 
Interpreted the Agsecsioais 0 excelletly that there 
‘was to room for criticiaa, but, on the other band, he 
was so dissatisSed with the way Schumann's Coreval 
had beso performed, that he let che conost. In fact, 
D'Albert played the Germeval at such a furious pace 
that the various parts of the suite became almost ua- 
inveligible, its picturesque and mlodlous charscter 
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ess altogether bierred, i grace and delicacy vanished, 
aly the rtength and power of the style were brought 
out in a ssasterly manner. Erwis’s opinion war that 
DiAlbert was acting on an eotirely erroneous theory, 

ing vader the impression that the suite was simply 
illustative of a rad and merey carmival. On the 
contrary, there are numbers in it which have nothing 
‘wbativer ta do with a carnival feast, they are aoft end 
ameledious, often earnest and aad, then again mad and 
Joylut. No two of the numbers contained in this work 
should be plazed alike, each one of them contning 
8 different degree of feeling. This view of Erwin's 
coincides in & remarkable mancer with that of the 
composer himself, which, later on, 1 happened to find 
{a his own works. Schuenans, in fact, writes as follows 
about the origin of his Caramai, on the occasion of its 
‘performance by List for the frat time, at Leipalg: “1 
‘will only any © fow words about this composition, 
which owes its bieth to chance. The name of a litle 
town (Asch) whare a musical fend of eine Kved, was 
‘omposed wholly of letters which represent nates on the 
musical seale, and which bappened also to be contained 
in wy own name: thus originated one of those musical 
pus which have been known to us sioce the days of 
Bach. One piece after the other was produced, just at 
the moment when the Carnival of 1835 was in full 
swing and, moreover, in an eamest mood, and under 
peculiar eoadivioas. 1 later gave the picces titles and 
christened the whole collection Camenal™.* This quota- 
ton needs na further comme ; cis paticulaty charac- 

* Rab Sunana, Gm Seif a Hsp 364 
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teristic of Eewin’s power of judgment that he did not 
Allow himself to be iofluenoed by the tes, with cheie 
emialscences of Carnival, such as Pierot, Anlequin, 
‘Colombine, ete. 

‘As a child, ove af Erwin’s grontest successes 09 
Planist was hls ioterpretation of the Concerto in B fa 
mayer by Bostboven, The sudience was transfixed 
1 the masterly focidity of the boy's playing they 
‘were astonished at bls extracrdinary Blah, the fullness 
of his tone and the geauise besuty of his interpreta: 
tion. He achieved great success at private concerts in 
Budapest aod ia Vieona, as well as st one he gave 
efore the King and Queen of Eogland, and English 
society in London. In London he made the acquaint. 
‘acco of Arthor Nikisch, whe could not find words to 
prise the musical achievemeats of the boy sufficiently 
Iighly. Other musical celebrities also, who heard bisa 
in Berlin at that time, expressed their admiration of 
the litle fellow co me, 1, of course, attach special 
Importasce to the opinions of these wes, because they 
proved that my own judgments were not too perwonsl 
‘or dictated by excess of good-will, Im any cave, ctretut 
udy of the documents, data, pron, etc. contained in 
this book will convince the reader of the impartiality of 
‘my judgment. 

‘Whar Erwin bas already accomplished as a pianist 
jumtfies ua in the assumption that he wil! never be 
‘uoted among the ‘iafant prodigies”, in the corrent 
meaning of the word. In these “infant prodigies” 
there ia generally a lack of equilibrium between the 
‘echnical gifs and the musical sense, and whatever 
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succedd they may achieve Is the interpretation of musical 
‘works is due (0 icmimtion and ig ot derived fom an 
inner, personal source, but from outside Inspiration. 
‘These vietuooas generally lose their power and vanish, 
a fact which {a all the more strange, a2 external circum 
stances ar usually favournble to thelr musical develope 
ment, 

For this reason, the impression they produce 
grnorally omly a Seeting one, aince it is due more to 
Our Interest in abnormal things rather than to real 
musical enjoyment. We sre only to0 prose to endow 
the musical eats of « prodigy of this kind with a higher 
aanistic vale than be deserves, for the stupendous 
‘technique and perwonal charm of the child may have 
fan enormous suggestive ofc. 

Children sha possess a real gift of music stand for 
above thene “infant prodigies.” Lam fully convinced 
‘that Ewin will never belong to this clase of virtuosos 
for, evan at the tio of my «vestigations, ms inter- 
pretation did not lack the creative quality, which 18 a 
distinctive feature of genuine reproductive artists, 





To Lnoprovising and Modulstiog. 


AWin's creative activity may be divided into two 
parts; leaproviring und compoting in the mirict sense 
of the word. Dering the frst period of 
development, between his Btn and seventh 
improvised more than he composed. 
occurred to him, he at once went to the pia 
‘began to improvise on it, At this time he did nat even. 
know the first rules of the theory of composition, and 
hhad heard and learat but Uile, and, therefore, could, 
hardly base bis improvisations consciously on any 
Axed musical form, bat his performances were rich ti 
significant and unsignificam, triviel and witty musical 
lean. Ha waa at the same time genuine and an- 
‘genuine, origizal and imitative, 

‘Yet, some of these improvizations showed greater 
uniformity, and were nobler in style, than the spon- 
taneous productions of most beyinnecs 

When Erwin sat down to improvice he oftes pro- 
duced stcikiog musical forms which, even at that time, 
pointed ta che existence of deoply-rooted mrusical 
emotions. On these corasions ona bad the impression 
that 4 wonderfel world of enotiors was seeing for 
sxpresion in these groping, searching stomps. 
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Kt is n remarkable fact that the ieprovizations of 

Period, although they did not ceach the level of 
‘the writen compositions as to forms, accomplishment, 
and harmonization, on the other band, greatly surpasted 
the Inter as regards imaginsnon, colour and sonocty, 
‘This is partly explained by the fact that, at that time, 
Erwin bad sot suficient perseverance and patience 10 
‘write down his ewusle, 60 that, when tracscrbing, be 
confined himself to that which was most ipocant and 
‘easiest to put on paper. ‘Therefore, the ability for 
‘composition he possessed at that time and the wealth 
‘Of his imagination cay be tore justly ganged by hia 
improvizations than by bis compostions At that time 
T often heard him kprovize or extemporize freely on 
the piano, andy T must say, T was leas ruck by the 
cations themselves than by the manoer in which be 
produced them. When he sat in this way before the 
ppino, thoughtful and perfectly engrossed by the music, 
[had the wapression that { was io the presence, not 
of a child, but of an artist of deep Insight, 

‘erwin usually succeeded beter with 1mprovicasons 
on hus own themes than on those of others. Occasion 
ally, however, be achieved admirable success with the 
lamer. For instance, when he was just six years old, 
wwe gave bim a simple pastoral theme, and asked 
to improvise, fic of all, a funeral march on it. He 
executed this task excellently. The faveral masch was 
composed of several sections. The Gist began with 
the original theme slightly modded to suit a foneral 
march, and whole powerful harmonies thuadered deep 
i the bass, the theme slowly mounted upwards, Then 
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followed 1 repetition of the theme, this time in the 
lyrical manner, on the subdominest Towards the 
end heavy, measured chords mounted steadily ond 
slowly, and, like clear-soundicg arpeggios om the 
harp, nocompanied the theme, which died away in the 
depths 

‘Aferwante, Enein was asked to improvie « 

en's song oo the sume theme. Tain was the 
‘most astounding feat be performed, at that time, in my 
nea 

Without reflecting, he at once stunted an allegro, 
‘The melody was Heard, fresh and joyful in ttatnent. 
‘The piece increased in rength and tempo, and pretty 
Hiede figures ran vp and down the scale. It was 
erry, joyfal medley of wound, fal of life and freshine 
‘The theme was sever fost once it was brought ot on 
the subdomiaast, then suddenly dropped again whilst 
the right hand performed mad gaxbols in octaves, 

Tam sorry that it was impossible to make « cecond 
cof these improvizations. As a specimen piece from 
thin period f print on p. 140 a theme which Erwin, 
ater having heacd it for the Grst tne, developed in 
the manner given there. 

In the period of developmeat that followed Erwia 
id not improvise to any such extent as in former 
times, and, wt the end of this period, 
tons were not in any say superior to bis 
‘They were no reliable gue to bis creative capacity, 
and only bore witness to his spontaneity, his quick- 
witedness, and che wealth of his imagination, It 
appeared also that improvinations which required a 
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atroeger coccenteation of attention asd greater amount 
of discipline suited his mature better, at thar stage of his 
developcent, than mere extomporization which gare 
‘ais imagination full swing. 

‘But these more serious improvirations vanished as 
soan as they were bora; for it rarely happens that an 
fmprovization is repeated and worked out, and, till 
‘mare rarely, fy 1s transcribed, 

In oder to give an idea of Ervin's capacity for 
Improviaation, { prins on p. x4: and p. c4 eo on the 
tame theme, executed at different umes. 








different, He thac: set to work with a fixed purpore 
fand often with ® preconceived plan, The thoughts 
‘generally occurred to him during a walk, oc were the 
r0sul of deliberate reflection, more rarely they came 
when extemporising, The development and execution 
of his thoughts generally took place at the writing 
table, less ferqueatly on the poo. The pieces which 
the occasionally composed whes sitting at the piano 
‘were only of the character of sketches, and cursory and 
provisional in type. Only when they were wruten 
dawn did they attain ver finat form. The fact must 
also bo emphasize’ that the motor clement found its 
expression in gesturas of playing, when composing at 
the writing-desk, a3 well as on the occasion of the 
actual trangeription of the composition, The import 
ance of these playing gestures ia composition should 
‘be thocoughly investigated. Tt would, for instance, be 
interoning to ascertain the able played by tbesa gestures 
‘when they are used as an accompasiment to mutical 
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imagination and made ‘> take the plact of simMlar 
movements on the piano. Peshaps, among othere, we 
might extablish the fact that they sid the crestive 
activity of the imaginstica (ia the same way in which 
the action of plano playing ationlates the productive 
‘aculties) and further, that, suboonsciously, they may 
largely increase the power to reproduce a series of 
acoustic impressions, or it may be that they help the 
composer to strengthen the clearness, distinctness, and 
vieidaess of half faded acoustic impressions, etc. 

‘Tho art of modulation is of the greatest importance in 
coanection with improvizatiog. { studied Erwin’s talent 
{or modulation in his compositions, and T also made it 
the subject of a separate inquiry. 

He began to modulate ax early as fs his sixth year, 
Of course, at that time, these modulauons. were only 
made between keys which stood in close relationship to 
‘each other. Thus, for instance, inn charming piece 
forthe piano, composed is 1909, Erwin modulated from 
one minor key to the mince key of the subdominant; 
in another case, from & mayor key to both dominants, 
Ia anothee piece, composed in the same year, we find & 
‘modulation from one minor key to the major key of the 
dominant, bot the transition is not satisfactory. In the 
compositions he produced in his eighth and ainth year 
‘the modulations were partly carried out in an ordinary 
‘way, and partly with great froodom and in. a very irre 
gular manner, Erwin made use of deceptive cadences 
very early, and, even at the beginsing of his produc- 
tive career, ke was able occasionally to atilize complex 
Inarmosies for the purpase of modulation. 
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1 then tried to dzaw hie attention to the significance 
And beaviy of modalation, ad to this end 3 played 
him, fret ofall, souné-grosps with various modifica 
tions, then deceptive cadences and progressions, 
asking him to reprodsce them by baat after having 
heard them once. ‘These experiments proved that 
modulations did not yet cooupy his atention, though 
Ihe himself used there at tmes, foc, in the ease of cheve 
homes, only the melody was grasped correctly and 
‘without mistake, whereas the modulations were badly 
repesiuced. 

“Therefore, as this method did nat prove the right 
one, I tried another. 

{gave him a theme in © major, and asted him to 
develop it, and conclude it in G sharp minor. He 
varied the theme for « time, suddenly modulated 
from C major t0 G mizor and then by as enharmonic 
{neers of a chord parsed abrupty to G sharp minor, 
{a another expertwant he was asked (0 module from 
4 theme in B flat major to Dimajor. He went on ex 
temporing for a ong time is E flat major and fall 
modulated chromatlcally into D sjor. 

“These experiments were carted oat wheo Eewin was 
six years old. Since then he has modsiated freely in 
his compositions as well as in bis improvisations, hie 
rode of procedure being apparent in the examples T 
have published, 

"The alow progress he made in the art of moditation 
‘may be due to the fact thet in the Best stages of hie 
musical education be seoeived 20 taining in the theory 
of harmony or counterpoint, although be was continu 
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ally asking foc it. No other course remained open to 
him, consequently, but to concentrate on the great 
masters, and to try to wrest Gom dhem the secre of 
composing, Tt was net until the spring of 1g1a that he 
‘ceonived regular instruction in the theory of bermony, 
Since that time Erwin made great progress in the 
construction of musical phrases and in harmonising. 
From this time onwards mistakes in part-weitiog and 
harmonizing oocorred less frequently, He paid such 
loge attention to the movessents of the Individual 
parts that consecutive octaves, and open or hidden 
consecutive fifths, etc, if they occurred, were the result 
of an oversight He also avoided other violuions of 
the clasaical theory of haraauy, but when it snezed to 
Ihim that an effect could be produced only by the 
‘cree of tradinonal theory, be did mot hesitate for 0 
amoaient to deviate from the rule. But be slays gave 
conclusive reasons for each devistion. It should here 
‘ye remarked, however, that his par-writieg was at that 
tise stilt far from pecoct. Hf, io fact, we bad wished 
thea to compare his capecity in this respect with that 
of adult pupils, we should have bad to class him with 
those of « mediocre capacity. 

I publish here, as examples, few uncorrecced moda 
lations, which he axacxted on the paso, nat long ago, 
at my eequest, taking practically no time for reflection, 
‘The last modulation from D fiat major to E minor, 
which he wrote three weeks laier than the otbers, 
characteristic of bus quick developement and remarkable 
eapacity for learning. 
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‘The systematic instruction whlch Erwin reoetved at 
that time was assimilated with the utmost ease, He 
aequired the necessary knowiedge quickly and without 
Adificuley. As his teachers reported, st was generally 
sufficient to show or explain anything to him once, 
after which he not only understood it, but grasped it 
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in such a manser that, when the occasion arse, he 
wens able oo utilise it, “This wan stcikingly appareat 
fn his improvizations. It isy however, possible chat 
tbe was at that time incapable of acquiring certain 
secessiry branches of knowledge, which ware too 
fat in advance of his existing musical development 

id the acquisition and use of which demanded 
riper and ore matore mentality than he then 
possessed. 

‘As an instance, after & few astempts bis harmony 
master had to give up bis plan of teaching counter 
polnt to he in a gyematic manner, for be recognized 
that Erwin, in spite of his grest musical intelligence, 
‘was still unable to grasp the more abstruse principles 
of counterpoint auch as the laws guversing couster- 
movements. To impress those principles in a 
mechanical way on hls mld was, of course, out of 
question. He ula appeared to be untbie to grasp 
the instruction given wo him concerniog the fingering 
fon the violin, in spite of a thorough explasation given 
to him whieh, however, only covered general principles, 
He was also unable co understand, theoretically, the 
uferent principles of transposition and clet reading. 
‘These shortcomings coust be ascribed partly 10 his 
youth, and paniy w the difficulty the foued in con- 
centrating his attention on these nubjects. 

‘At my fiat investigation 1 had already bean struck 
\uy Bewin's capacity for quick mextal acquisition, The 
‘boy grasped musical ideas, signs, io fact, everything 
(hat stood in any elation to music, with astounding 
rapidity. He asked me once to supply him with infor- 
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mation concernisg certain instruments, On this occa- 
sion I explaised the vanous clels to him and gave 
trim information on the compess of the more important 
struments and the aotation of the transposing isstrue 
swnts. When I saw him again, two days iter, he 
‘spontancouily repeated everything to me that I had 
told him. To my great surprise, he read the notes 
of the transposing instruments correctty, stated with 
cease the sound of the mntten nate on the teunsposing 
{nstrusment and, conversely, indicated how it should be 
writen forthe instrument. 

Tt might be argued that the success of this mental 
fiort was due to the intensity of bis interest and 
concentration of attention which resulted fom it 
Thove factors may certainly Rave been influential, but 
‘this would mot in any way account for the exse acd 
accuracy with which the child's mind assimilated 
fvusical matter. It 1s evident that the excellence of 
this inollectual performance was but « sianifesttion 
‘of one particular aspect of his genius. Tt is beyond 
doubt that talent has an influence on the selection of 
the subjects learnt, the manner of learning, the for- 
rustion of aamociations and the quickness of percep 
tions, etc. AS a matter of fact, Erwin's assimilation of 
all rousical fleas was more rapid than it would have 
fbeea in the case of a man tess gifted as regards 

‘Owing ta his great taleot, past und semly-acquired, 
musical experienons were unsted in an easiec and more 
solid manner, owing to bis grasp af the signifcancs of 
their relations to each other. Bven the mast simple 
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‘musical forms masant something to i, fr they stim 
lated bis iagisation and engrossed his tind, The 
emesis of musial compositions were more sharply 
divided from each other iis case, and yet, for this 
very reason, they wece moce speedily adapted to nev 
somblaadons 


21. Compositions 


Wr sow come to Eewin's compositions 1 have left 
‘the consideration of this most conclusive evidence of bi 
musical talent to the end for this reason: that the 
vasious factors that Influenced hls development as x 
musician, the circumstacces wader which it took place, 
the progress of his musical education, and bie extrar 
ordinary mental abilities must be taken into consider 
Hon, if we are to judge bis ezeative work fatty. 

To arrive at a cormect estioute of Erwin's ability ag 
a composer would be az easy matter if it were possible 
to measure his works by the standards set by great 
-mastecs, and gauge the value of hus compositions un 
revorvedly by simply comparing them with the works 
of adult compotcrn. But this it not possible. tn judg 
the creations of children, circumstances must bo 
» in the case of seature artists, need 
never ba takac isto accoust at all. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that a child, perbaps unconsciously, draws 
inspiration fom a lnown source, we amust anfume an, 
entirely different attitude towards it than we ahould 
towards « grown-up person who, it is far to suppose, 
foag an exact knowledge of exiatiog musical literature, 
‘and in the case of whom one mould corainly condemn 
reminiscences, and, worse, plagiacisms, even though 
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those may be involuntary. Then again, if the young 
author offends against the Sst prlocipies of convention 
and violates the laws of harmony we cannot judge 
him untl we have ascertained whether be has ever 
received any instruction in the theory of composition. 
For austakes which are due t= the lack of « cerain 
kkind of knowledge bear no relation to the talent of 
4 eblid, It in only when gross offences against the 
lementary laws of parteweting and harmony are cor- 
mitted dut we are justfied in doubting the susical 
talent of the offeader. It is, therefore, neceasary to 
proceed very cautiously when sppraising the works of 
& child, and not to judge a young composer too 
severely if he is oot yet familiar with all the rule, 
Of course, on the other band, we must not base our 
ceatioution of « rea) artist on bis mast medigcre achive 
meats, We must take isto account his richness of 
thought, investion, creative impulte, and passion for 
work, und everlook faulty and insocurata deiails, for, 
afterall, pure harmonies, pellucid styl, correct rusical 
meructure aod complete mastery of counterpoint are 
‘things which may be acquired by diat of careful appli- 
cation and industry; while musical inspiration, power 
fof invention, artistic taste and poetical fervour are 
the birtbright of talent, and cannot be Tearnt, 

1 found it impossible, at the time, to make « general 
cxital survey of Erwin’s musical compositions, for 
easy all of them, with the exception of the last, ware 
only wats, the fice Rights of his genius, He was still 
sunder the influence of certain great masterpieces, and, 
therefore, ofan peoduoed work which was not eaticely 
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original. Perhaps he had not yet discovered the medium 
‘which would express his ideax is the most perfect way. 
He was still atthe beginning of bis real musical develope 
nent, Or, at best, in the muddle of #3 and would only 
attain the fullness of his development after the com 
pletion of his musical education, and when bie frst 
{great struggles and exaltations begas. Before chi 
time arrives, the course of bis musical development 
may change, and, though the direction of his future 
artstic best seems aleeady assured, we may atl! pro- 
pheay wroogly, however clear the indications may be, 
for itis earely possible to predict the ultimate develop- 
ment of & young artist. Stil, we may draw amsy 
important and interesting covclasions from the study 
of Erwin’s works and gain a truthful impression of 
the gratness of his talest and the prograss of ia 
development duriog his youth. 

Barly creative work must always be considered and 
judged im its eatizety. One ssust not be infuenced by 
the fact that certain passages are unsatisfactory, and 
some of the tranaitioas clumsy. This holds good, 
especially in the case of the longer pieces, in wt 
there is a greater demand for brosdly-developed con- 
struction, and fa which the lack of adequate techoscal 
craftsmanship will be all the more felt, and this, 10 4 
ouch greater extent than if the work were that of @ 
finished artist who, as a rule, can always fal back upon 
skill whea the inspiration fom which he draws bis 
themes fits him. 

‘The chief thing to be consiered in such works is 
style, invention, and, when one compates several works 
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by the same composes, the measure of progress achieved. 
Indeed, it may quite well happen that certain com. 
Positions which are unimpeachable from the point of 
view of mere technique ay be essentially vulgar or 
trivial in style, while other works, may be 
genuine artistic schieverenta, lack for, in spite of 
the fact that chey belong an incomperably mors 
noble type of creative work 

Tewas characteristic of Erwin, in this respect, that 
‘his crantive woek should be lage on that ofthe masters 
of the classical period of German music. This point 
must be eraphasized because, unlike Erwin, the greater 
umber of young composers follow ia the vtepa of 
their mast famous contemporaries, king both their 
‘ideas and their forms of expression from them, In 
‘contrast to these, Erwin's compositions Jong remained 
slmont entiraly fee from the influence of well-knows 
contemporary composer, although he knew thetr work 
‘Well and, indeed, had a bigh opision of several of 
them, The classical composers, on the other hand 
stacd io intiwate relation to hin, = 
‘based on a aatural afinny of ardstic thought and 
expression, and it ie for this reason that che older 

















‘enerased Int plagiarism. His compositions are the 
expression of a free and independent imagination ; 
‘they spring from his most intimate inner caosciou- 
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res, It is for thia reason chat he follows bis own 
fine steadily, amd does not aliow himself, aher the 
wainer of many young composers, «9 come under the 
influence, by suggestion, of a variety of artistic schools 
‘hove aims do aor calneide, 

‘Thin is indeed 1 good sign, and was wo especially at 
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the time, when people were craving for original 
‘when thers was a tendency t© make 1 little talent 
{go & long way by the use of far-fetched forms, and 
‘when the satura! exaggerated aBecasion of « composer 
masqueraded as valuable artistic unset. It standa to 
reavon that in a period of art which aims at new ideas 
and. new modes of expression, people will turn away 
from old models, Strong artistic personalities, who ia 
such a period shape the course of artistic aspiration, 
will emancipate dhemselves from the tnditions of the 
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ast, as they apeak «dierent language and are the 
bearers of cew ideas acd tendencies. ‘They may nat 
adopt the old foros, bot they are none the less rooted 
fn the past, whence they derived thelr artitic cultore 
as well as thelc inspicabon. So, In spite of their 
(great indapendance they are also disciples, though La 
2 diferent sense, 

This, however, does wot Sold good for budding 
artista. In youth they are bound t@ lean upon some 
body, till their ideas have assumed definite form. 
Aststs belonging to a period closely connected with 
modera tendencies, though closed om the point of 
view of art, might serve this purpose better than 
the leaders of artistic movements atill in a stave of 
ferment. 

For if the young artists possess groat talents and 
are destined to opes up new ways for art, they are 
bound to lay aside alt that eacuinbers thes in what 
they have learsed. Anything of pereuancot value, 
however, in what they owe to their Great Masters 
‘they will be careful to preserve and cherish. And 
thougl they may not always be successful ia earrying, 
‘out cheir ideas, they are in the vanguard of the new 
movement in art. Thovgh they may saccifice theme 
selves for the sake of art in the preliminary struggle, 
to them belongs the credit of forming important inter 
mediate links in the development of music. 

‘The works of the Great Masters combine, ina 
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vrondertsl whole, all the modest and daring attempts 
of theis predacessocs; in act, it may truly be sald that 
they inckuds everything that has ever beea writen or 
magia. 

My reason for considering that Erwio's musical 
‘ste is sound, and promises wel for bis forure do- 
velopment, is based oc the fact that a natural Jenplee 
prompts him to avoid those sew schools in art, which 
are ill impertoct acd sil in the course of developasent, 
and draw his inepiration from all that is most perfect 
in the past. As follower of the clasical school, be 
will do far better work, should hip fnchnatons tend 
fn the direction of modem art, than be would have 
achieved if he had followed this pioneer path in bis 
youth, 

Tn studying bis composicions there is one charac- 
teristic which forces itself upoc our otce. Rach of 
Dis creations is individual, acd bas its own intsnele 
rode of expeussion. Erwin's comporitions are, at the 
same time, teader, powerful, pled, passoaate, joyful 
and melancholy. It is this that divunguishes him 
partiewar, fom most “infamt prodigies"; for these, 
in their Srat creaive phase, are almast always mono- 
‘onous in thei portrayal of ereosion. The sill solec- 
tion from Erwin's compositions which T publish here 
iver suffcient proof of the mancer io which he 
ifecs in this respect. It is interesting to note that 
he characteristic richness and werety of hiz emotional 
‘wuling struck Erwis himself, oo much so that, on on6 
ocasion, he even alluded co i 

In addition to this diversity of expression, another 














‘COMPOSITIONS 18 


remarkable characterintic of his works is the unity 
(of the emotional note which runs through cach of hin 
individual compouitions. In fect, a fundamental note 
of emotion is sistxined throughout each of his pleces. 
This shows, prmacily, that each of them i the ex 
pression of an individial musical idea, and also that 
he never allows himself to be deterred from hia purpase 
during execution, a poiat which deserves the highest 
comsendation In #0 young a child. 

‘As cogards the fusdamental note of expression in 

the individual compositions, it is usually Iycical, somse- 
‘times pathetle, and, {n certain eases, dramatic, as {0 
the Mest Orajorie xsd the Fantasy, 
‘A raeans of expression of which he is very fond, and 
ich orhaps serves to itustrate the romantic side of 
hla character, inthe conteast between dept nnd bei 
‘The whole cange of the musical scale is employed in 
order to give colour to the melody. Examples of this 
‘may be found in the Funeral March for ‘oto, the Ballad, 
fanG the Codinss. The titles of the various pieces also 
are sigraficant both ofthe certainty and directness with 
‘which he attacks the emotiosal side of music. In the 
selection ofthese he in faible, 

‘There ace some who might argue that the extot 
portrayed in the compositions are iooompatibie with 
the undeveloped charactor of child, being confronted, 
fox the one side, by a sere child with all bis simple 
emotions, feelings, and desires, aad, on the other, By 
Iris corapasiions, which are serious and full of meaning. 
‘They evight find a discrepancy berwees his fine and 
emotional poetic soul and his childlike fexsore, 
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But it is fundamentaily wroog to asnume thet 
chlidces da not possess = ich variety of flings and 
emotions. Tt in easy not only to underrate the emotional 
‘if of children, and their own camsciousness of it, but 
thele capacity for introspection, since, in their inter- 
‘sour with grownup people, they very often have litle 
command of that most aubte ofall means of expreasion 
—apeect. They sill use it cramaily, and they do not 
‘waderstand, a3 yet, ether the complenties of expression, 
or the fine thades of acocatuation. Besides, cbildrea 
4o not, as rule, give ao account oftheir felingw and 
‘thoughts to others, for, owing to the shyness of youth, 
they have sot the coucage to do so. There ate other 
taagons why theit inner Hfe 18 30 veiled for us; for 
the moat pact thes emotions are expressed ina diferent 
‘way frors ours, and, abore all, they lack the freeda 
‘which we possess, of giving vent to our feelings by 
acts. It ig very dificult to arive at « thorough eon 
Pethension of the emotional life of  ehild, for this 
reason, if for no other, that a child behaves towards 
srown-np people lke a nail, and if you touch it even 
(on the ourfaco it draws back into ity shell. A child tg 
‘usualy distrust of older peopie, aad very rarely tila 
them about ite Lopes and expectations, cherefore these 
in hidden from thea. But if, at any time, theoe 
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‘coMPOSITIONS 1s 
astonished at the depth and wealth of emotlonal ex- 
perience which le hidden ia the childs sau}, and we 
realize bow often we have aiisunderstood and under 
‘ed chien, for th simple reason that we ate litle 
or nothing ofthe workings of thelr minds, But where 
children have « gift for singing and music, iis a great 
blessing, for they then possess 4 splendid medium for 
‘the free and unbampered expeeasios of their 
aod they reveal thenselves ta song and soved 

‘Another feature that distinguishes Erwin's com- 
positions is their waatth of saelody. This is a most 
tatient featuce of his alent, {2 the Grst bloom of 
‘your, when mavical construction and form were sil 
undeveloped, he was driven to melody, and it took 
ousestion af him altogether, steaming forth from the 
Geep well of him ature. And he actually achieved 
cotiginalty 1a this sexpect, for all bis melodies are 
simple, natural, spontaneous, and fold. They come 
to-un a they mere conceived. And ic 1s this simplicity, 
spontaneity, and avideat ispirason that marks the 
genuineness aod originahty of hs alent. 























motif with no cireumlocuton, and he never draws out 
anything longer than necessary at the ond. This is 
Why moot of his pieces appear s0 perfectly formed, 
cach of them is a fisished picture, the proportions of 
which are clear and easy to grasp, 

‘There are cocasions when another aspect of his 
talent is pasticslarly prominest, namely his feeling for 
astrumeccal music. He bas produced several com- 
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positions is which come parts suggest orchestral mosic, 
tne are not particularly eetive when plays on the 
Piano. This 15 a the more remarkable and signifi- 
fant of his future development a8 x composer, 1, 
up to the time of the composition of these pieces, tho 
only instrumest be bad played bad beon the piano. 
‘This peculiarity is very noticeable in an overture, som 
pored in October 1911, an Incomplete fragment in 
which, owing to the great number of independent 
parts, Be was obliged to use three sets of tines. To 
in class Une composition to which he bas given the 
name of Jfeses Craters composed by bien in bis seventh 
‘year, and of which only a few frageents still exist, also 
belongs. The piece, which depicts the death of Moses, 
is melancholy adagio, wraven in 4/¢ time, The chiet 
motif in brooght out in a heavy and measured temy 
it is then varied a litle, then transposed Into the bass, 
where it Jones itself, sinking into deep melancholy, 
‘Thea a new phease is introduced, treated quite as 
though he were writiog for orchestra, slightly quicker 
in tempo, strongly marked, and full of vigour, The 
last chorda (which he evidently felt as horns or trom- 
bones) lead to the final phrase in which the hi 
smobf is heard in unison, in the lower register, pianis- 
simo (contta-bass), locreasing steadily in strength, then 
is carried once more 19 the dominant in quicker tempo 
(orchestra with string instruments), until it melts away 
jn the ead, 

Jn this composition be was inspiced by the Passion 
cccording to St Mastic, whie's be had just heard. The 
whole piece sounds fim the piano adaptation of aa 




















ox ie 
orchestral work, [tis a matter for segeet that it has nat 
‘been weisten down, aod was marely played by heart atthe 
time by Erwin. I'am, therefore, unable here to quote 4 
work which is of interest also from other polzts of view. 

Someumes Erwin is so obsessed with the desire to 
expresa his musical rdoas orchestrally that be over- 
stops the limit of technical possibilities om the plano. 
His remarlable ability for reading Srom the score, 
which I have already mentioned in x preceding chapter 
(p. 86), is also a proof of his strong feeling for 
‘orchestral my 

A lent for sysphony-wriung is clearly shown in 
48 plece composed in 1914. The follawiog. fragment 
ray serve as an example (see pp. 138) 139) — 

TT should now like to add « few words on the subject 
fof the progress of his davelopment. This may be 
clearly sees in his works. The compontions printed 
here, although they repcesent only a very stall portion 
‘of hin productions up to nom, give a very good idea 
of this development. 

At may be assumed that, on the whole, Erwin ands 
steady progress as a composer during: bis childhood, 
although the ioprovement was not always an even 
fone, As ia the case of bis general mental develop- 
mest, lapses occurred which, at mes, bampered the 
speed of his development One of these manifesied 
ftaelf clearly between che seveath and eighth year of 
1s age. The time at which this slowing down of his 
creative faculties (and probably also of his general 
musical capacity) occurred, coincides with the age at 
which the geserai mennl development of a child is 
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usually arrested, and it may be safely essamed chat 
both phecomena spring from a common cause, This 
pause which we have observed in the development of 
Errwin’s talent as « composer may, therefore, be partly 
cried to bis physical growth, which increased 
markedly ut precisely this period. The weiltmown 
reaction of physical growth upon the development of 
the mind no doubt influenced the mutica! faculties 
also. Probably schoolework, to which at frst be was 
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not accustomed, may also have had 1 detsimental effect 
‘upaa his maial development. 

Another poseibilsy must also be takes into uccount 
when investigating this phenomenon. I have reason 
to believe that this rather prolonged delay may also 
bbe partly dus to che face that, during thi period, 
Erwin had a musical belp or inspiration, and did not 
‘even get a chance to enlarge hia theoretical knowledge 
fo any great extent. At that tig the only musical 
inatroetian he received was in piano playing, and it 
ia not to be woadered at if owing to lack of fresh 
Jnowlalge hia musical development was arrested. AA 
he learned nothing new, and received 20 personal 
guidance, he was obliged to content himaelf with suck 
Information as he had been able to acquire, helped 
by hin extraoedinary musicality aod autodidactic ce 
ceptivity, ia bie early ebildbood, and thie wan no 
onger sufficient for bis increased wants) new matter 
‘and sew forms were escentinl to hics if his gift were 
(o have a fair chance of developing further. 

After his sighth, and evec more noticeably efter his 
ninth year, when bie raped bodily growth wus nore 
fo leas arested, and bis musical edveation was is full 
sawing, bis progress became very apparent, a8 may be 
clearly observed in the last theee works published here, 

a order to estimate the extent of his development, 
and, especialy, with a view to studying the influence of 
smutical instruction, 1 made him work out the same 
‘theme at difeceat times. The theme was 4s follow 
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I gave him thir cheme and asked him to improvie 
fon it, As soon as be had Snished the improvisation, 
1 made him repest it on the plano, and transcribe 
ik, The first improvization dates from rg1o (June), the 
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‘seeand from 1913 {also June). These twa improvizar 
Hous ate importaat, not only as examples of Erwin's 
musical development, but also as witnesses to 
spontaneity, his quickness of sexponse, rossically, and 
the rapidity with which be worked, The improvisation 
of 1913 took him under half an hour; this included the 
tinge taken for writing it dawn and correcting it, 











COMPOSTTIONS rr) 

I publish « few of Brein's compositions in the 
Appendix, in chronological order. I ‘have altered 
nothing in the pieces but reproduce them exactly ax 
‘hey were composed by Erwin, and 1 have refrained 
from including works which hare been corrected. 

T do not propose to give « precise analysis of the 
compositions, for every consoisseur will be able to 
recognize for himself the subseties of expreasion, and 
onstruction, etc, without dficulty, I shall, therefore, 
content myvelf with sketching the chanciec of the 
Individual pieces in a few words, and drawing the 
reader's atteation to the various imporiast aspects of 
rrwio's talent as a composer as they manifested them 
selves as time went on. 

‘The Funeral Marck for the ‘elio, with piso accom= 
paniment, is the exrtiest of the compositions published 
hhere. (Bxample No. 1.) 1¢ was composed during the 
snomsner of 1905, when Eewin was six ands half years 
old, At this time, he had aot yet beard the ‘cello payed 
‘as «separate natroment, but only in the orchestra, a fact 
‘which maies the admirable manner in which he has 
‘adapted the whole piece to the charactor and range of 
the instrumental the moce remarkable. With reference 
to this i is sulicient to dasigoate the part, just before 
the close, in which the melody is taken into the higher 
octave, 9 emphasise its melancholy character, ‘The 
piece is s0 well adapted to the instrument that, even 
Ja transcription for the piano, it is obvious that it 
‘was originally written forthe vielonceile. 

Ie would not be cight to yedge this composition from 
‘wo technical a standpoint, We cannot expect con- 
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‘ventional correctness of construction from a child of si, 
caperlally fhe does aot yet possess even un elementary 
knowledge ofthe theory of compasition, The qualities 
‘which must be considered, inthis instance, are power of 
Invention and consistency is the portrayal of emotion. 
‘And, ia this respect, Erwin achieved wodecful results 
foc his age. Ifwe diasegard the laws of form and the 
monotony ofthe piano accompaniasent which, however, 
‘in quite in keeping with the character ofa funeral march, 
and if we try, a8 we should ia the ease of a tong, (0 
fix out minds on the melody, always the most direct 
expression of sentiment, we cannot but feel that the 
foul of poet has found expression in this rich, Bowing 
air, Erwin's imagination is abondant and ontura, he 
‘produces beautifol and inspired sielodies, sometimes 
‘rueained, sometimes merely fragmentary. In spite of 
‘technlcal defets, a grust portion ofthe composition bows 
a strong sense of form. The these consining of fifteen 
bars, at the Beginning of the piens, is cemarkable for 
this quality, Another part which is interasting is that 
marked “‘espreasivo” wnd occucring just before the coda, 
for it corresponds perfectly to the rules of the ximple 
form of a song, It consists, in fac, of two eight bat 
paciods, which is correct according to the rules. 

‘One more observation—Erwin's compositions, a3 = 
rule, do not betray his Magyar desceat. It might be 
possible to trace a Hungarian element fa the Funeel 
‘March, for the Sst four bare bave w fuiliar sound 
the second two bars io particular are remicizccot of a 
popular cong, but I have bees uxable to find any trace 
of the 'FolieSong” is any of bis other compositions, 











It would be greatly (> the advantage of our national 
usic if later, Eewiz were to base his arton the many 
‘beautifol and noble elements ic Hungarian “Folk 
Song." 

‘The second work printed ere, the Seroate, which 
is one of the loveliest of Erwin's creations, was com= 
posed in the year 1909, 8 fow months afer the Funeral 
March (Bxample No. 2.) (tis reminiscent of Marart’s 
ay. 

‘The Sermats appeacs t2 me to resemble the piano- 
forte compositions of Mozart when be was eight years 
ld: It suggests themn Jo ike simplicty and depth of 
melody, consistency of arusical expression and feeling, 
the treatment of the theme, and even as regards form, 
eis truy that Mooact—ax is apparent from hit cocentiy- 
Published musiobook’ when eight years old—was a 
‘much moce finished composer than Erwla, both from 
‘the point of view of form and, especially, of harmony— 
‘act that may be ascribed, not only to his far greater 
talent but, partly, to bis exceptionally frourable musical 
surroundings, and the advanced musical education and 
vulture of the period, which had so favourable an 
Influence on the development of the musical talent of ix 
ay. In spite of this they have much is common, auch 
ta, for instasce, the wealth of melody and unity of 
feeling, which both would sees to have possessed, if 
‘ane compares the chronclogically-corresponding com- 
positions of the two children up fo their seventh year 
ofage. 

2 ome ab sing Kemps A emote of Wot, 
bt by Soom LoS 
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‘The melody of the Serenaiais noble and barmonious 1 
ud is distingvisbed by ics simpliciry and spontaneity. 
‘The middie ofthe piece is remarkable, where it returns 
softly to the recurring chief motif, and the besutifel 
‘treatment of the figuee appesring in the third bas, 
specatly noticeable. 

From a technical point of view, the Sermats is rouch 
more Ginished than the Funeral March, It represents 
1 simple song in sections of three parts. 

‘About the same time as the Soesate Erwin com: 
posed a Balad. In this composition he wished to try 
bi band at bigger things. Io spite of its deficiencies, 
this Ballad rust be looked upon as a work of pericular 
futerest. Wt coaaista of x string of melodies io close 
talation to tach ather, which, by the consinency of 
‘their underlying exotional idea are merged into a 
contiavows musical impressios. 10 this Balled one ix 
truck by the fact that, is contrast to former works, 2 
certain iaterest is technica? execution is shown. Tht 
i eptcally Indicated by certain pacsages which, at frat 
hearing, sound» litle trivial, but which improve on 
acquaintance. The piece would certainly arouse interest 
AF it could be published in full but It ig too long (two 
hhundred and four bars). Therelore, 9 my regret, T 
‘was obliged to omit it altogether. 

“The axt example is a Night Song, aso composed in 
1909 {Example No 3) Its chief characteristic is its 
sbaage of rhythm. From the Sfieath to the sleeteroth 
‘bar it is reuleisoent of» Huogurian popular song. T 
aly give the first part of the piece here, ax the rest 
merely contains insignificant modifications ofthe there. 
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Further progresa is apparect ia the Tama on varia: 
iow composed. is. 19:0 (Example No. 4}. The theme 
chosta is simple, consisting of cight hare, and fe very 
well adapted to variation. Although the composition. 
fas oo great claim to originality, as an artiatlc fat 
Re erity attention. We find a new quality of Erwi 
fn the variations, namely a strong sense of rhython, 
This sense of rhythan and the absolute certainty bach 

tempo and metre, is particularly apparent in his 
piaso playing. It is interesting to nots the mancer in 
which a change of chythm is used as 2 means of 
vaslatlon. As the variations themselves are 20t par- 
tioulasly iadiative ofthe progress of the chil T only 
‘ive the theme, and a few short variations, 

It was in the same year that Erwin composed is 
‘Spring Song (Example No. 3). 1 {3 x tender, pure, 
and fragrant melody. The principal theme is most 
_wvcoessful, whereas the middle vection (oot given here) 
lacks vigour, Although itis perhaps aot quite original 
(it is reminiscent of Mendaletohe), it shows marked 
power of invention, Italso manifests signs of technical 
progress, Erwis, who bad not thes kad any instru 
ton 1m the theory of composition, han writen it in the 
conventional form ofa three-part song. 

From is output in the following year, 19tt, 1 
should like 10 quote one werk (Example No, 6). This 
jam Codeasa, whic he composed to Haytla's Concerts 
D major (opus 21). The occasion. arose whea. he was 
‘sked t0 perform this piace at a pupilt! concert. He 
had already observed, on looking through the pages 
of the Concerts for the Grst time, that the Cadeure ln 
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‘Steingraber's edition could not possibly be the work of 
Haydon, and when he afterwards learnt that it was 
‘customary to compose one's owa Cadensa to this piece, 
he deteemined to write one himoelf, 

‘The Cadena is based on the frst two base of tha 
{allowing principal theme af the Concerts: 





a 








‘As ouay be seen in the Appendix, te Cadenso is a 
evelopment of this merf of two Tara. The theme is 
amplified brilianly and effectively, and is developed in 
4 caasterly manner. Its treatoent is witess to the 
enormous strides Erwin had made in his musical 
‘education, and isthe result of the lessons ia harmony be 
had received during the past few months" The way ia 
which the Cadenss is worked out serves to prove bow 
easily one may be led astray, in judging the com- 
esitions of children, by atinbutiog too great import 
ance to lack of form and faulty construction. We sa 
here, with what Uitte trouble Erwin mastered the 


2 A at Bees ed end ae He rr af tay 
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Alfficntties that ad beset bim Is Bis eastier works, bow 
corectly be tad already begun, in many cates, 10 
modulate, and how by degrens he artved at an undes- 
standing of counterpoint. 

‘Another point to be taken Inte secoust ia connection 
swith this work Is the zeal with which it was composed, 
‘the ¢atira pioce being writin in the course of twa days. 

Erwin does not count the Cadensz among his most 
successful achievements; In fact, be eever mentions it 
at all, He Jooks upom it merely #3 a kind of exerci, 
bhaving been hampered in the full fow of bio imaginy- 
ton by the allte theme and the fact that be was being 
‘made to write with an object 

T regret to say that the Cadents had already been 
revised an corrected as regards harmony, when J saw 
It, The corrections, bowever—so his teacher assures 
me—were insigaiGeant. 

Jn the year 1912 the boy's time was so much taken 
‘up with bus education that be found litle time for com- 
posing. In apite of this fact he wrote, ax wall as 
quantity of exerelaes, a considerable number of original 
picoes. OF these, 1 have selected « Scher {Example 
No. 2} As the principal theme we find a prety, freab, 
scherso mot/, The second part of the piece develops 
‘the same theme, according ta the rules of eounterpoint 
‘Then follows a short piece in the middie (a transition), 
‘hich iz modulated ‘bck into the principal theme, 
couly give the principal sty here for the special 
purpose of showing how admirably adapted itis tthe 
character ofa scherz0. 

‘From the output of 93 I give three compositions: 
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two small and one large ons, All three were composed 
in the apsing. 

T wish to emphasize these pisses in particular, 
‘because they illustrate the general progress Erwin bad 
made, ‘They are clearer and more periect in fore, 
richer and more correct ax regards harmonies, and the 
partwriting in bette: worked out, Erwia bad matured 
fod became moce thoughtful, a fact that i¢ abown by 

ja avoidance of insignificant things, mawvi/r a1 
fbanalities, such as, for instance, meaningless pheases 
‘and Cansitions. It was as though he cealized that 
genuine artintic creation was too soble a ching wo 
permit ofthe ase of soulleas decorations, 

OF the works produced in 19t3 I consider that the 
‘Theme (a0 called Longing) is the finest (Example No, 
By In spite of a slight reminiscence of Schursann, 1 
find it original, In this piece we are struck by Erwin's 
musical knowledge, bis fine taste, and strong sease of 
form, and, behind these, ties such power thatthe theme 
‘would do credit oven 10 an adult composer, though, 
aust be admitted only to one belonging to ox cartier 
period. In this composition Eswis tins reached per- 
‘Retion ia a small compans. He has exprested what 
tte wished to say concisely, and without unnecessary 
ireumlocstion, and ose would sot wish either to add 
oc amit anything. 

‘The reader should note the expressive meiody, 
‘which advances, quietly but boldly, from the depths ta 
the lnighta; the middie of the ploce which, with ita 
energetic resoundiog notes, gives an impression of 
strength and austerity; che exaltation ofthe bar before 
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the lat in this portions and, Snally, the close, which 
des away into sleace. 

Simplicity, freshness, spontaneity, asd purity of 
techaique characterize the Secoud Spring Sop, com 
Posed at the same time (Example No, 9}. Erwia's 
ower of invention is not 30 striking here a4 in the 
Serenata, ac quality of the developaent in 
‘ess obviousthan in the Taeme ut the playful ease and 
the uniformity with whick the goog is wattd forth mark. 
the fine musician, and the inspiration is that of a poet. 
‘The melody is fresh and joylul; it is redolent of the 
fie of speing; aad one becomes familiar with it 20 
Quickly that it alsiost seems bike the echo of some 
‘walhisown alr. 

Besides these two pieces Erwin wrote a Fantasy 
(Bxample No. 10) ta the spring of 19:3, This, iti 
trve, owing t0 it great lengrb, is less uniform in char 
fcter than the two last-named pices, but it in remarkable 
for its muaterly development, and for its “orchestel” 
quality, 

[Nature had certainly endowed Brin with wonderful 
azo, but, at the time, bis powers were not sufisestly 
developed, or his musical education far exouys udvanced 
for it ta be possibie for him to create anything great 
0a a large scale. Any big work he might produce 
‘would, therefore, necessarily be of a rhaptodical char 
acter and would seem to be lackiog in unity as 0 
hole. 

‘As regards its fora, the Fantasy consists of 2even 
parts and acoda. The chit moAY appears in the Sst 
‘wo bars of the fest section} is tented ins quit, 
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serious, pathetic manner, and establishes the funda- 
mental note of the whole pises. It is not impossible 
that this maf was borrowed from the fisale of the 
© minor Sate by Beethoven (ghar t0, No. 1)3 but, 
tn Eewin's work, the frst four bars of Besthores’s 
‘these were carried ont in an altered chythss, is another 
kind of mete, and in x diferent tempo. The develop- 
‘ment of the mat, however, and its general character 
are s0 fondamentally difereat from that of Beethoven 
‘that it is more thea probable that Brwin evolved 
the theme quite independently, The second section, 
hich in closely related to, azd seems to bea mere de- 
velopment of the frst, advances with great strength 
and vitality, und Is reinforoed by the Jafy, but mther 
monotonous treatment of the bass. The climax comes 
with an arpeggio. ‘Then a short mew motif appears, 
‘which, howeres, 200m proves to be the transition to x 
snow theme. Tis theme helps the chief mo/ to new 
lif, but does not give it sufiient depth. The cblef 
theme, indeed, appears several times, in various forms 
4n this and the following par, but is not treated themati- 
cally, ‘The whole of the midle part, from the thirty- 
second bar to the sevesty-ainth, makes the compastion 
Of the whole picce dificult 1o grasp, acd disturbs ita 
‘quilibeium. But, for us, this middle part is interesting, 
because it shows the dererity and ease with which 
Erwin was able to amplify and use the technical know 
ledge be had acquired during the past year oniog, 
clef, to his study of harmony. The repetition of the 
Deiccipal subject im the last movement is, perbaps, its 
ost interesting feature from a eratical point of view. 











COMPOSITIONS 188 
[it breathes stoem and passion; sowhere else has Kewin 
adeuse of sound tothis extest. His sim wax the rpe- 
‘ikon of the principal sabjecc in az expressive manser 
therelore he forced the climax util the end, wishing to 
avain the utmost heights of exaluSon, To get ths 
effect he used a strong, bass, increasing in volume and 
carrying the whole sovesent, forussimo, to the climax, 
I ast, homever, confess thet, in spite of its good 
qualities which, in ey opinion, are echnical rather 
than creative, 1 find, in this work, less oxiginality, 
‘clearness, and spontaneity than in Erwin's earlier and 
more succesefl pieces. 

‘Among the compositions he produced In and about 
his eleventh year, there are thee remarkable picocs 
Fantasy in D fat mayer, one in F sharp comor, and a 
piece called Platative Sewmds. 

Of thage compositions the lat is the most interesting, 
and best deserves our attention, It consists of thine 
party, which, indeed, bave 20 real connection with each 
other, but which aze united by the spect of melancholy 
ces them all. 1 give the first theme only here, 
the child's style of invention asd barmonime 
1, 1m short, his preseot actin level, in shown at its 
best (Example No. 11). It is well kown tbat the mer 
B flatA—C_B has already been made the subyect of 
famous fugue by Bac in his Aréef Faget, und that, later 
on, it was employed both by Schumann and by Liszt 
Whether Erwis's compositions owe anything to the 
influence of these compositions ix an open question. 
‘As to the third theme, which is cextinwoent of Chopiz, 
have aleaady published it on ps 135- 
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‘These two fantasies aze developed in a virwooo 
style As in Ecwin's earlier compositions, we are 
struck by the gift for melody, the rich inventive power, 
the faste, and the manly, open character of the child. 
All his themes are striking, sleple, short, and on'y 
raely verbose. And trough, already, certain ouside 
influences may be increasingly discernible in thezy, as, 
foe inmtance, in the principal theme of the Roniay te 
D fat major, they may Bill be considered tho Inde- 
pendent creations of a rare poetic spirit: Aa, however, 
they do not strike me as particularly characteristic of 
either the musical taleat or the development of Erwin, 
T have not quoted thers. 

The fast manuserigt he sant me was « piece for the 
piano in Sonata form, which he composed in the spring 
OC 1914. Aa find this piece sigoitcant of his progress 
‘an composer, and as it also appears to me to sbow the 
standard of bie work at Chet time, I laclude Its best 
att, the “Adagio” here (Example No. 1a). Thi 
consider, completes tay record of his creative activity 
up (othe end of his leveoth year. 

Of his further developmest as a composer regret 
ta tay I know nothiog. Erwin has teft Eocope, and in 
‘consequence I have lost touch with him. How he bas 
progressed during this critical period of bis musical 
developmest, 1 canzot say; I cam only hope, bowever, 
‘that hia great talent will enable his: to pess through it 
unscathed, 224 thet ephestena! and sensational syocess 
‘will oot affoed him lasting satisfaction, 
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Exampie 
PUVETAL MAMCK (For Vslnealo and Prana) 
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Branple 9. 
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